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F0F3EW0RD 



Interest in the comparative study of adult education has 
been growing in many parts of the world since the first conference 
On comparabive adult education held at. Exeter, S-A. in 1966. 
This interest was given further impetus by meetings held at 
Pugwash, Canada in 1970, Nordborg, Denmark in 1972, and Nairobi, 
Kenya in 1975. ' 

A number 6f international organization s , among these Unesco , 
the International Bureau of Education, the International Congress 
of University Adult Education^^ the European Bureau of Adult 
Education, O.E.C.^^., the European Centre for Leisure and^ 
Education, the Counc^il of Europe, and the International Council 
for Adult Education have contributed their share. 

A growing number of universities in all five -continent s 
established courses in comparative adult education. ^Many other , 
universities encourage students to deal with comparative study or 
with the study of adult education abroad in major papers and 
theses. The literature in this area has increased considerably 
since the early 1960's both in support and ^as a result of this 
university activity. A number of valuable bibliographies were 
published^ cataloguing the growing wealth of nfaterials available 
in a numt>er of languages. V 

Most of the literature available on adult educatr-ion in 
various countries can still be found primariljfc in articles ^ 
scattered throughout adult education and social science jourhals, 
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while most of the truly comparative studies remain unpublished 
master's theses or doctoral dissertations. There is no publisher 
enticing researchers to submit manuscripts of monographs dealing 
with comparative adult education and case studies of aduJ^t 
education in various countries, even though the need for such a 
publishing venture was stressed at a number of international 
meetings. ^ 

It is with the intent to provide such service to the 
discipline and .the field of adult education that the Centre for 
Continuing Education at The University of British Columbia, in 
cooperation with the International Council for Adult Education, 
decided to publish a series of Monographs on Comparative and 
Area Studies in Adult^ Education . The Vocational Training in Latin 
America: A Comparative Perspective by Ofecar E.' Corvalan V. is 
the first volume irt jthis new series. 



Jindira Kulich 
General Editor 
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INTRODUCTION 



\^ The ^purpose of this study is to describe and analyze the 

major vocation^ training institutions of Latin America, from* the 
educational planner's point of view, ^ in order to map the terrain 
in this field and propose some guidelines useful to planners. 

The first two chapters discuss some conceptual problems 
related to the field of non-formal education and present 'the 
major characteristics of the most important vocational training 
institutions in Latin America. Chapter 3 analyzes their 
organizational aspiects , activities , and relationship to formal 
systems of education. 

Chapter 4 presents a discussion of the various patterns 
of financing vocational training and formal schooling in Latin 
America, as well as describes the factors to be considered in 
the implementation of vocational education policies for adults 
and young people in Latin America. 

Finally , a few conclusions are presented on * the 
possibilities and limitations of the implementation of 
non-formal education programs, i * 

The experience of Latin Airier i can couatr ies in the f ield of 
non-formal training programs allows for a critical assessment of 
this particular form of education. This is especially important 
now when, along with criticism of formal systems of education, 
it has become fashionable t(^ propose non-formal educational 
strategies to meet the needs of education and training in the 
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.underdeveloped countries of the world. This view, has been 
\ insistently repeated im recent years, not only by some isolated 

educational planners, but also by such important funding 

■O' ^ ■ ' 

institutions as the- Agency for International Development (AID) and 
the World Bank. Thus, non-formal education and training programs 
are being implemented in various poor countries of the world which 
depend on .aid for expanding their^^^^^Sational systefTns. 

*A major difficulty with t^ese proposals is that the transfer 
of educational models to a new cultural setting usually entails 
severe problems of adaptation. The above-mentioned strategies 
also have shaky financial footings. Examining the literature 
available concerning non-formal education, on€i repeatedly 
encounters the assumption that these programs are more effective 
and less costly than comparable programs within formal schools. 
But non-formal programs are rarely comparable with educational 
programs which normally take place within the formal schools. 
There are several issues to be discussed concerning the 
implementation of a system to produce skilled labour and 
technicians. These include the role of formal and non-formal 
systems; the role of industry; the objectives of general and 
technical schools; pr ior ities .iS .training' youth or adults; 
responsibility for financing; criteria for the allocation of 
funds (rate of return, manpower apprtDach, or other). One issue 
chosen for detail discussion in this study is that of financing 
manpower training programs. The last chapter of this book 
presents a discussion of financing patterns of formal systems of 
education in Lati^ America, as well as those of vocational 
training institutions. 

This study is confined to the analysis of the major 
statistical and organizational features of Latin American national 
training institutions for which data is available from 1970 to 
1974. Data concerning costs, enrolment, financing, staff, hours 
of training, and participants by program, economic branch, sector, 
and setting has been collected by an ILO agency in Latin America. 
The list of institutions and countries covered by the stu^y is 
♦given in Chapter 2. The study also analyzes vocational and 
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technical training 'programs for youth and adults bjeing^ offered by 
the national train'irjp institutions of most) Latin Alnerican 
countries; a descr iji't ion of each is also included in Chapter 2 . 

•Chapter 1 argued that the kind of^ educational institutions 
examined, supply part of the host of educational programs termed 
"non-formal education" because this kind of educational activity 
corresponds to the general characteristics of non-«f ormal,,education» 
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PROBLEMS IN PLACING NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 
Definitional Problems ' , . 

This chapter is an exajninatibn of a number of policy 
analysis problems applied to , non-formal education. Key terms used 
in the study are examined first, and, subsequently, the growling 
awareness among planners that 'educational futures depend on more 
than , formal schooling aloi^e; tfie major strategics proposed to 
generate sufficient skill/ed labour ark technicians to support the 
goals of economic growth ' formulated- fn Latin America;- and the 
major assumptions about ythe role pf-the state in sponsoring 
vocational training in&j^itution^'" employing -t.4iQse strangles. ''^ 

Planning is defined in this study as the process of preparing 
a set of dectL^^ons for Ifu^ture action, directed at achieving goals 
by preferable- means. Policy analysis should be understood as an- 
"approach and methodology for the design and identification of 
preferable alternatives v'ith respect to complex pplicy issues. 
The whole study deals extensively wi\th vocational training. Thus, 
instead of giving a preliminary definition of this term, a more 
detailed description is given in Chapter 2. Meanwhile, vocational 
trainir\g will be considered a subsystem of the non-formal 
education system. ' ' 

After examining various definitions of "non-formal" 
education, I have attempted t-b use-Philip Coombs', but spelling 
o\it the limitations of s.uch an approach. ^ In Coombs' terminology,^ 
formal educat:i;pn refers to the traditiona'! , articulated school 
system that begins al the prima^^^evel and culminates in colleges. 



universities , and other tertiary leyerN-nstitutions ► E^ormal \ 
education is typicaMy under >t he jurisdiction of^ national 
ministries of education, which are responsible for the maintenance 
of est ^bl ished curricula , > t.eacher corps ,^xaminatidns and^ » 
certificates, and the administration of 'major financial support. 
Non-forma], education, in marked- contrast, is a residual category. 
If loosely defined, it conceivably -could include all socialisation 
and skills learning processes taking place outside formal 
education. . For the purposes of scholarly study, and for ^ 
educational planning as well, the parameters of' non-formal 
education must be greatly reduced, furthermore, the distinctions 
between formal and non-f ormal educat ion are/ set forth only because 
' education today 'is organized in a segmented fashion and it is 
necessary *to acknowledge this distinction for analytical and 
operational purposes. Nonetheless, non-:tormal and forma^'i^des of 
education often interact. dislike the qurrent organ;t^za'fe^i1; of 
educational systems and Advocate instead the development of a 
iif'elon'g learning system^ which integrates different modes of 
education and make^ them available to the largest per centagej^Qf 
the t^opufatioji. ^ ' 

Each nation has a large number of non-formal educati^wiai r 
activities. These have developed from special historical and • 
cultural circujjfetances as well as from contemporary social and 
economic organizations. Cei^tain common characteristics account 
forv s^^ial problems in planning * non-f ormal education. In ^. * 
comp^ri^ formal and non- formal educational systems, one can find 
simijctniti^s and dissimilarities between them, even if both 
^djjcifetion^l sys£ems can be viewed as being "formal" when botih 
tj6»a^Jieii^^w^gp students are involved in le^^ar q situations 

^/some" Jfiin^ of reward (i.e., coi -t iticates , diplomas, job 
f ic^ns , etc ; ) beyond 1 pi r n i ng for its own sake . 

1^ j b» dif f erenctib b«j Lween forma 1 and non-f ormal . 
ifcCdrtife (in texms of educational con£ent , metho^is , 
i'/^.iSwards , funding, and probably costs. These 
dif-f eijence^ar-e discussed briefly below. 

In 'teriT\s of. content, non-school programs usually -are 
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task- or skill-oriented as dictated by the functional needs of 
participants and organized in discrete content unil^; formal 
school prograirur'are generally academic, abstract, and highly 
verbal, crystallized in articulated content units, 

■ Non-formal education methods are relatively flexible and 
related to direct application of skills and established ^ 
performance standards; they are content-centred, (Conversely, in 
the formal system of education, knowledge often is standardized 
and transmitted from teacher to pupil in the^ classroom. Formal 
system^ are teacher-centred and r^lat^ively inflexible 'and 
non- innovative . ' As for participants, learners in non-formal ' 
education are from all age groups and primarily concerned' wi th 
immediate job rppbility or opportunity. There is also great 
variety in teachers' qualif icat('ions and motivatioji. In the formal 
sys'tem, probahly with the sole exception of tertiary education, 
students are usually age defined and 'teachers are 'formally 
certified with their status cor:l^elatec3 to location in the school 
hierarchy. 

VThere &re also important differences in the financing of ✓ 
formal and non-formal systems of education. While the^ first is 
normally funded directly through' public budgets, arrangements 
jTiade for funding the latter are varied ^nd often, outside -the 
control of departments of f4.nance, 'fhi^ p'roblem is dealt with 
in the following* Section in this chapter, ^ 

Finally, because this' study is concerned with the cost of 
non-formal education, it 'should be pointed out that great ^ 
variations in cost per program" and per* pupi 1/hour can expected. 
In fact, economies of' scale are not always possible in uiiis ^ ' 
sector, and because, of the variety^, of programs and participants 
it is reasonable, to expect higher -costs per hour of teaching in 
the non-formal tt^an in the standardized formal system, where 
economies of size may often be possible due to the homogeneity 
of the clientele ,1 ' 

It is also possible to argue that the major functions 
formal and non-formal educational systems are different on another 
level. The major functions of tjie formal school s.ystem are those 

■ *\ " ■ V ' . 
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of ' socialization and selection, including the cognftive and 
affective components* The development of job-specific skills 
usually occurs only in secondary or tertiary institutions within 
the system. Although it is possible to find ^some elements related 
to the socialization and selection functions in the noa-formal' 
educational sector, the basic reason why these educational programs 
are- set up is to develop specific skills dictated by the functional 
needs of the participants. 

.The education and training activities dealt with* in this 
study c^ be viewed as a subset of the broad ca,tegory which is 
non-formal education. They have some properties similar to formal 
educational activities, but do not take place within the control 
and sponsorship of the j^rmal system of education. Throughout, this 

■ yS tudy I dea 1 with structured, systema t ic , ' non-school educa t ional 
and training activities of relatively short duration sponsored by ^ 
agencies seeking specific skill development in the par t icipant s , 
Further, in order to better delimit the scope of this study, I also 
should point out ,that research has been restricted to vocational 
training programs that operate at the national level, under the 
sponsor sh ip or super vis ion of governmenta 1 ministries or agencies, 

• and are intended for a target population comprised of economically 
act i ve^'segifldnt of the population of the country (whether emr^^ 
underemployed, or unemployed). 

En] r-qinq pe and Utility of Educaitioiial Planning 

Dur ing the past decade the field of educa t ion a 1 plaiiiiing h^s 
experienced rapid expansion. This grjowth, especially in 
underdeveloped countries, has often been a concomitant of the. 
quant itat^ive explosion in national educa t ional systems . As school 
enrolments have g rown^ in > response to enormous spc ia 1 demand , 
educational planhing has frequently been called upon to bring the 
explosion under greater control by introducing more rational 
H goal-setting and allocation practices in human resource development. 
The examinat ion- of the development of planning' irt Latin 
Ajnerica shows that the effort has often been unrealistic and, for 
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the most part ^. f a ilur^. The linear expansion of schools has, 
in f act ,^ only been halted by the excessiye increase of ^ 
educational expenses, which in typical cases have (frown at least 
twice as rapidly^as national economies and public budgets.^ 

^ Planning, of course, can do little, to influence the demand for ' 
schooling or the runaway expansion of enYoTment in th^ past ' 
decade or so. Nor has it been notably effective attempts to 
^ introduce" substantial educational change^ in formal educational 
systems in underdeveloped or (developed countries?^ 

A number of proposed changes in the aims, methods, and 

''^scope of educational planning might be noted the change of 
special interest to this enquiry is the effort to enlarge the^ 
scope of planning to include non-formal educatiori. 

For example, a J^ey element of Coombs ' s non- technica 1 
planning approach involves a change' in the relationship and 
allocation of resources between the formal educational system 
^nd other educational actiV"ities. The scope of planning, he 
asserts, must be expanded to- include all educational programs as 
a unified whole. He^lso Aqs pointed at the rational 

olanning and development of non-formal euucation has-been 
particularly neglected to date.^ I^^s been largely ignored 
(except by the International Labour Organization and people in 
the' private sector) by professional educators, researchers, and 
educational planners alike. ^ / 

To some exte-nt, research on formal education itself has 

^revealed the significance o*f out-of -school learning 'processes . 
For example, efficient performance in specific occupations 
requires different proportions not only of formal education, but 
al^o of specialized training and experience. The contribution-* 
to this long-term educational process by schools and 

'Universities, on the one hand, and by programs of out-of-scJiool 
education, on the other, needs to be more closely examined.^ 
Frederi^ H. Harbison has proposed that : 

I n examining nonf orma 1 educa tion , ' gilanners 
should pose ,centr-al questions like these: 
. { 1 ) ' Can nonf orma 1 education activities 



satisfy educational needs that cannot be 
met by the formal system? (2) Are ' C 
nonformal education* projects , because of- W 
their flexibility in coiT\par i son with the 
rigidities of formal education , more 
susceptible .to innovation? ( 3) * Do ^ * 

successful' innovations "^in nonformal 4 
"education induct desif^able innovations 
^ > in/^he f ormal- educational system? (4) 
To what extent, if any, do nonformal 
education activities have better ^ratigs of 
cost-effectiveness »than formal education?^ 
'\ ' 

■- • ^ . 

Problems of Planpi'ng Vocational Educati^^5»i 

" ■ \ . ■ , • ' 

During tVje last two or three decades, almost all the 
literature^onc^rning the. role Df education in supplying ad(^quat^ 
m^anpowe'r f oV the \labour market in Latin America has emphasized the 
need to develop vocational and technical schools . Given a certain 
number of assumptions concerning the role the state should play in 
education, the class • structure of the region and the property of ^ 
vocational training inst itut ions , vocational schools wefe seen as 
th,e only way to ge^nerate sufficient skilled labour. 

Today we are'faced with a rA^dlically different view. During 
the last ten years an important' shif t in thi^nRing has occurred 
concerning the^i^est w^ to train skilled labour. In' fact, since^. 
Philip Foster s^jrongly criticized the vocational school strategy 
in "The Vocation'al School Fallacy in Development Planning'-, " many 
other articles, books, ^and research reports have shpwn the 
weaknesses of the school system ^in providing job-oriented training 
Also, Fpster has denied tJie validity of the belief that- vocationaT 
training provided, inside the formal system of education in 
underdeveloped countries could ever become an effective method of 
accelerating economic development. Furthermore, he points oUt 
that general educatioYi and vocational training are never 
.substitutes for ^ach other, the former beting a necessary 
foundation for the latter, and the latter being gen'erally more 
effectively provided out side /rather than inside schools. 

"The issue of adopting (^i vocational schoo^ strategy. or a 
more flexible npn-so^iool strategy which is closely tied to present 



ai^ near^futurfe manpower Jfequireiugn^? • for'^kilTed' lai^our- is a 
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central ^ne in educational j^anning.- Wltn respect t6_ Latin- ^* 
Amer ican\educ^ional conditions', it car^ be argupd that a« / j 

,non- school-' i^prategy seems t^ oe more appropriate- to provide t ""^ 

'^^ *jqb-specif ic*' skills 'training,';^" , " . . ' ^ " 

In^fact,' tihere ^re two.^ajo^ problem^ associated w^^tj^the ^ 
adoption of a vocational schcjol str'at^c^y '^or the provision of 
(specif ic" training . To tjeg'ih with, -there is tjie' inherent 
in^cduracy of the current^ "sta^tte of* the art" in manpower 
forecasting-. 'if it were^ possrble.^t,o forecast accurately the 

^ demand for specific skilis ii\ '^dv^t^ce ,; then there would ^e solid 
economic rea.^ns^ fipr t?reini^ng peop^e^ orf a full-time basi^ .tO.f . 
acquire these skills. Unf oi'tunat^ly , as Mark'Blaug has pointed 
out, "even the most enthusiastic manppwer forecasters agree that . 
medium-^ and particularly l^fcng-term manpower forecasts Cannot be 
•px^ected to c^o.more than distinguish the demand for people with 
/g'eneral acad^jtiic education as distinct from the demand for those 
with s^ient'if ie.and technical preparation," It is only cossible 
to forjesee the requirements for manpower with skills in' an economy 

/ one or two years hence » Since most formal educational'^iinEtitutions ^ 
in Latin America^ at . the s'econdary *or tertiary levels invariably " 
cbuunit themselves .to a two- to five-year cycle, the inability of 

. manpower ^oreca sters to/ make accurate predictions of skill 

requirements seems to be fatal to a vocational school strategy. 
■For these reasons, vocational training ot\ a full-time -basis 
provided .in \Vocat iona 1 schools must necessarily impart general^ 
slvill-s, at wh><^' point it ceases , to be"" "vocational" in the sense ^ 

- which that term is usually pnderstood. 

Secondly, vocational schools are expensive in compar'i^dn 
with general Secondary schools. Their teachers must be both - 
well trained and hav.e. industrial experience, and their equipijjent 
.has to be relevant to the specific kind of training required by 
^the labour market of the country or region they serve. In Latin 

• America, the ratio of the cost per pupil in general secondary and 

vocational schools goes from ^ne to one (in. Ecuador) to one to ^ 
four (in Bolivia)."'""'" Also,* because of ' the requirements of the 
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formal school sys't^, vCc^jCDnaJ. scl^ool tea cher s have'^to be 
formally dertified and usuaU^they have .tj;^" -^n'dency to tiecom^ 
fthll-time te^achers; they ha^^e|^cq^ce,7 if any, resources available 
for researc;^, and »^lack industr ia 1- exper ience . Furthermore, it is 
impossible for vocational schools.-'^to simulate the actua 1 ' rhythm ' 
and disci'jrhine of factory .^rork --irf^-^e cl^^sr^dm. It is no 
/ surprise I t^^t^i^'^^^^io^^l schools 'fcrainee-s are often not^ we 1 coined 
employers. Pr ^ ' V ^ ^ 

B^cawse^f" these problems i^ vo"caSfc^(fnal schools theil- cost 
6?f f ecti venes^ ratio is usual^Iy ihigh ; and their trained' not Well 
adap>ted t6 the labour market. ■ \, ' 

. Thya.» faced ^ith 'tlj^rigldi^ies of the fornaal system. of 
education in Latin Americd^^ a^^'d^ the*' van der development of manpower 
forecasting' techniques, a more 'effective ; and eventuaj*ly more 
efficient, vocational training organization seems to be .need^y 
provide job-oriented training... However, a certa in degree of ' 
general education is a' necessary foundation for nC^Ji-achool ^ 
vocational training. The latter can be provided on a| par t- 1 ime< 'or 
full-t'^ime basis, on the job or at specialized tr^ining^centres . 



M^jor Assumptions Concerning the Role of the St^te in the ' 
Provision of Vocational ^^ducation in Latin Amer'i-ca 

As noted above, one of the major functions of formal systems 
o^: educajiion is the soc ia I'^zat ion of children, ad'o lescents , and 
adul/s i^art ic ipating in the different schools' as learners. 
Concomitantly v;ith the development of certain socially desirable ^ 
ha^S-ts and other patterns cff per sona 1 . behaviour thi s process also 
4mplies a certain ideological indoctrination. Thus, theW 
soqia 1 i zatf on function inherent in forisal schooling normally 
require^ state intervention, because the stdte is usually 
considered to be the most neutral social organization that can 
erform this task. Po 1 itica^ par ties , churches, trade unions, 
j^ployers' a ssc?c ia t ions , or other social organizations may_ be 
willing to permit private firms to supply cars, clothing, or 
chemica Is , but they would sure ly adopt a "different a tt-itude ""to the 
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supply of education by saci^l orgaa^'zatio.ns^iwith cleariy, def ineti 
i'deological pr incuicples. ^ l£ can l5fe as^sumed J^hVt vaf ious o^gani'Zed 
-social grouj^s could more easi ly • accept the sponsorship 
vocational training by agenc ie^ otheif than the state ^cause of 



its apparent l-y sma 11 ideol^og ioa 1 component . 

AltJiQjLigh none of th^ most important inherenff characteristics 
of non^formal educat^ion . requires th'e 'state to run it, in L^tin, i 
Ameriq^ there, is no^radition (with the 'Sole exception of Bra^ill, 
wheire employer's' organiza^tl'ons are » involyed^ in training^ of 
employers' or* workers' .or^aniza»tion^ having t^^enecessary [ * 
homogeneity of interest, /organization, or will- to^Srun part of the 
educational' ac/l^vi ties of the count^ ^ as happer\^ , for example, in 
west'' Cfei^^many or Great Br i tain-. Thus , both employajrs and workers 
no^jrm^I^ hajve had the tendency . t^^entrust the> sta.te with the 
implement/'^ ion of strategies fox the training of skilled labour. 
This po^ht ^is dealt with later in this chafj^er . - ' 

The' history of the deve l(^inent .of vocational educ^tioi^ knd 
trainin^d in" Latin yvmerica proves that employers' -organizations 
-there hav^, been rather reluctant to organize and finance a large 
vocational system under their control and respons^.W.lity . With 
the 'soler exception of Brazil, vocational «chool^and..,training 
^institu^ons todary are undet the contorol a^d responsibility of*/ 
semi-a<|^|bnomous governmental bodies, -the ministries of • education 
or labour. 

industrial . and commercial employers are expected to support 
( indi v/dua lly , or collectively) pant-time educatio^n, and non-formal 
training for their pwn workers and their prospective laboift: force. 
Various systems fin\i^ced'"&y a tax levy on wages have expanded 
vigorously in recentWears / and direct practical incentives have 
b^en ctea^ed for^ employers who take the initiative to 6rain H:heir 
workers under contracAwith the of f icial training . institutions. 
Whenever the public sec\^r is involved in the production of goods 
and services, i.t has the s^me tra ining needs as comparable 
activitieJ in th.Q private seh±or. To the extent that employers 
are exclusively interested in providing training immediately ^ 
"-applicable to their production, system, the long-term requirementa 



and broader requirements for skilled labour are ignored . In order 
to - encoura'gfe employers to incorporate "these requirem.ent>s the state 
would have *to provide tax ijicei^tives , subsidies, and technical 
assistance. 'Thus a large^^ par;t of* the costs would , fall bdck orf* the 
pubjic ^ctor,' ' . ^ > - 

. From the^ economic, standpoint, efficiency dictates that the* 
f inane ial responsibi lity for training different categorizes' of 
employees 'Should be , borne, by the employers and not by tlj^e state^or 
workers. ^Economics' shovs that ^n increase in industrial and 
commerc i-^ 1 ''productivity impli.es an increase in prof its . . Thi S 
means that 'any saving made in the means of-' production will -imply a 
hicj'her profit, or, eyen-tu^l-ly , a lower loss. If we assume.that 
training does produce such a higher productivity by developing the; 
des ired sk 1 11 s or competency , ^ the conclusion must be that 
employers should be inter ^s^ted in providing training to their 
workers whenever the cost of training is less than the anticipated 
increase in the global pifofits of the business. Thus, if we 
consider training as a factor of production, financial) 
responsibility for this^fapt^r, as for any other factor, should 
lie^with the producer. . 

As pointed out above , Brazil is the only Latin American 
■country in which employers' organizations are financing and 
running vocational training programs on their own, though under 
gbvernmerital regulations.' However, the participation of Brazilian 
industrialists as a class in ^|jjfTe^rocess of education took place 
only under pressure. Following the Gr^at Depression, the 
government lacked the resources req^ireW'to^ expand 'national 
education, and the popular to'rces lacked the necessary prestige, to 
force the government, "to meet their- needs on a priority basis. 
Thus the government • sought the qo 1 laborat ion of employers in 
providing instruction for these popular forces, many of them their 
own employees. The ^ Const i tu't ion passed in 1937 stated: "It is 
the d<jty of industry and economic syndicates in the sphere of 
their special it les to set up apprenticeship schools for their 
associates.""'"^ Projects to put these objectives into practice 
came to*" nothing. The Sao Paulo industrialists recognized the 



>iia«. ^uts ruuiiuai. j.on ana maintenance or scnooiS' ror tnat purpose ' 

should be a ^ask of the government .VV^*^ 

^ At that time, two major reasons* led to the industrialists to 

react reluctantly to a more ^direct \Ahd active participatidn in the 

promotion of voca^iona). education; one was economic/ llh*e other 

soGiologicaX . The first was based on the fact that industry had 

not yet become Aig^ly Competitive , and thus a highly skilled 

labour force was not thought to be a necessity. Fronj the 

sociological standpoint/ as F.H. Cardoso has derrtonstrated , the 

disconfinuous ^conditions .under which Brazilian industrial 

devel6phient*took place did not "prpduce forms of behaviour and' 

consciousness that jnigl^t define in a stable manneu the condition 

14 ^ ' 
of proletarian*^" Historically, society as a k«jhole denied the 

workers any possibility of defining autonomous' interests . The 

-insti^tutional power, ^stem and the^^aSio: m^elianisms of social 

contrpJL sanctioned the domfnatio'n of the^tate by the great 

landowners and exporters^ wpps^ 4-nterests as a class did not seem 

bo conflict with those of the industrial class, which had 

incorporated the same traditional values. 

^ The class consciousness of the Brazilian proletariat (as in 

other Latin American countries) was denized by "controlled trade 

unionism," by state paternalism which deadened arid atrophied. any 

consciousness of tjie role of the working class in 'the development 

of the country. Under these circumstances, the employers did not 

have any particular political interest in promoting direct 

educational activity to indoctrinate the proletariat. 

As industrialization developed in Braz-il , the need for 

skilled manpower was more urgently felt, and finally, after a 

great deal^of discussion and disagreement between the government 

and the employers ' organization as to the form of the new seifvice 

to ^be created for training manpower - the. 25th International 

Labour Confe,rence held in Geneva in 19 39 also helped to formulate 

policy - it was decided to entrusIL the National Service of ^ 

Industrial Apprenticeship (SENAI) to the National Confederation 

of Industry, and the National Service for Commercial Apprenticeship 
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JSENAC) to the Nation'al Confederation of Conunerce . However, 
connections^ere set up with tihe Ministry of Education and the 
Ministry of Labour. 

Since that t^ime major changes have occurred not only in the 
structure of forei^^n investment in Latin America, which has 
dramatically shifted from the primary to the secondary and modern 
tertiary sectors of the economy,- but also in employers' mentality 
and interests. Employers today are interested in influencing not 
only the teaching of technical skills Jto their employees, but also 
the cultural and political content' of the education they received 
Nonetheless^, vocational, schools and training institutions in most 
Latin. American countries are the property of the state. 



VOCATIONAL TRAINING -INSTITUTIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 
*' ^General Background ^ A 

Latin America hjgis reached a popalation of 280. million, with 
a growth rate of 2r§% as contrasted to 1.2% in North America and 
0.8% in Europe. Of the total population, an estimated 105 million 
belong to the rural sector. Of these, 15 million represent the 
Indian populations concentrated in the rural areas of Mexico, 
Guatemala, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru, ' ^ / 

One of the main features of the Latin American population is 
its heterogeneity; class distinctions are very obvious across the 
socio-economic sectors within countries, per capita income varies, 
by qountry,, from about U.S. $100 j^to around U.S. $1,000, and this 
disparity increases when one compates the rural with the urban 
sector and the industrialized and non-indt^trialized sectors of 
the economy within countries. 

Within this context, education has undergone the most rapid 
expansion of all the , sectors ; with the encouragement of UNESCO 
recommendations it has reached an investment of around 4% of the 
GNP and approximately 20ft of national budgets (see Table 9 for 
details) . • 

However, this educational expansion often has been in 
response to immeditite pressures and has not always been compatible 
with the requirements of development plans. In several countries 
it become^ very obvious that>^ there are tendencies to increase 
secondary and higher education, rather than primary education, and 
tendencies to expand all sorts of training opportunities leading 
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to "prestige professions," rather thin the development of the kind 
of education required to meet thB real needs of the national 
development planning. 

Non-School Vocational Training in Latin America 

The term "vocational edycatidn" is used to include all forms 

pf preparation or f utther education for the exercise of a^specif ic 

calling, ranging from the acquisition oT the6retical knowledge to 

practical training and the transmission of the appropriate 

professional ethics or cqde of conduct."^ This- definition : 

disregards the traditional dii^tinction , or even contrast, between 

education and training. The distinction between these two terms ' 

in the past was largely based on an artificial separation made by 

the two major international agencies most directly concerned with 

it, UNESCO and the ILO. But one has only to read the ILO 

recommendations on vocational training (27 JUne 1962) or those of 

UNESCO on technical and vocational education to realize that, in - 

spite their efforts not to trillpass on each other*s territory, 

they aiW in fact both talking about the *same thing. 

The definition of "vocational traininq" qiven in 

I ■ 
Recommendation no. 117 adopted* by the International Labour 

Conference in June r962 includes any type of- instructijgp given to 

actual or potential wor^cer s , ^both youth and adults, which prepares 

thetn for exercising a trade 'or other, occupation . 

With respect to this particular study, I prefer tp use the 

term "non-school training" in order to localize where training is 

.provided and, at, the same time, make it more comprehensive. Thus, 

for the purpose of this study, "nort-school training" is regarded 

as a varied set of Educational experiences planned and consciously 

delivered by someone or a particular agency; heterogeneous with 

respect to participants, sponsorship methods ; duration , intensity 

and costs ; and vocational or job-oriented . . • , 
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Chronological Development of Manpower Training Institutions in 
Latin America * ' ' ' 

The creation in January 1942 of the Brazilian SENAI 

(National Service for Industrial Training or, Servicio Nacional de 

Apr,endizacfem. Industrial, iiv i>ortuguese) marked the beginning of 

the development of modern training institutes in Latin America. 

During the last thirty years there has been a vast development of 

structured non-school and adult education programs for the youth 

ind adults of that region. " ^ 

Despite->the fact t;hat vocational schools had already existed 

in the region for industrial, commercial, or agricultural training, 

it was only after 1942 that the development of structured 

non-school ■ progr.ams began to achieve more or less national 

t:overage (see Table 1). Most of the exist ing* vocational schools 

were, aftd continue to be, dependent. on ministries of education/ or 

at' least related to them. The newly created training institutes 

are mostly dependen^t on ministries of labour or ecc^nomics; this is 

^an important feature that influences the objectives, availability, 

teaching methods, and other important characteristics* of these 

programs. As fcjir^as is known, the limitation^ imposed by a 

consitutional clause which confers the responsibility of 

conducting educational programs to particular public bodies d6 not 

e^ist in L^tin American countries. ^jiLnce there is no neeS to make 

an ar.tificial separation between ^dycation and training as has 

been necessary to delimit federal and provincial government 

activities in Canada. Jt has been shown by Roger ^Gpjagoire and 

other writers that this separation rests on weak theoretical 
2 

grounds. - » 

,In 1942 there was also created in Uruguay the Universi^^^ 

del Trabajp (Polytec^nical Institute) as an autonomous institution, 

3 

out of the former^ Direccion General ^de Ensen^nza Indust^r ialf. 
However, thei UTU is not a typical vocational training institution 
of the region. It is rathe^: an institution which; is parl^ of the 
formal system of educatidJv^^ but performs some tasks in the f^ield 
of out-of-school educational aind vocational training for adults. 



Table 



1 : Chronological Development \pff*Vocati6nal 
Institutions * «' * 

96oV 1965 



Training 



Country 



kl945 . 1950 . 1955 



X970 



1973 



Argentina* 
Bolivia 

Brazil ' 



Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba . 
Chile* 
EcuadorP 
El Salvador 
Gu^emala* 
Honduras 
Jamaica 

r 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama* 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Trinidad 
& Tobago 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 
Cumulative 



CNAOP 
1944. ' 



CONET 
15.11.59 



22. X.42 



' FOMO • 
18. 2.72 



, SENAC 
10.1.42 



SENA 
21.7.57 



SERCOTEC 
2.7.60 




UTU 
9.9.42 



INCE 
28. 8. 59 
6 



PIPMO 
18.12,63 



INA 
21.5.65 



DNMO - 
1967 



INACAP. ' 
21.10.65 

SECAP 
31 .10. 66 . 



DNA 
7.11.61 
CENDAP 
1961 



ARMO 
21.6.65 



IFARHU 
11.1.65 



SENATI 
19.n2.61 



INTECAP 
19.^5/7 2- 

inb;0p 

28.12.72 



NIVIP 
19.9.69 



INA 
8.4.67 



13 



1966 



18 



MINTRAB 
1973 
SNPP 
2^.7.71 



NTB 
19*72 
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Source: CINTERFOR, Prospective Study on Vocational Tr.aining in 
Latin America and the Caribbean Countries , Vol. yy 
(Mpntevideo, CINTERFOR, *1975) p. 10. ^ 

* The second institution ^Ijas succeeded . the one previously created . 

.10 ^ 



Subseqjientrly ^ CNOP, the pre^decessor of CONET (Commission 
NacionaJc de Apreridizaie) , was created ih Argentina iin 1944. 
Brazil, in 1946, created another specialized ihstitiution , -SENAC 
•(Nati"6rial Service for Cdittmercial Apprenticeship), which trains 
adults and adoleScents^dr commercial positions. 

Other voca^tidnal training institutions appealed later in 
the region. During the' 1950s, four of them came into being; by 
1960, there were'three more, by 1965, seven more, and by the end 
')pf 1973 there were twenty-one. This fast development 6f training 
iViStitutipns in Latin America would probajply not have been 

Dssible without the active role played by the Int4rnational 

N '4 
Labour Organization. In fact, during the last thirty years, a 

national training ins"^tution has been credited in almost every 

Latin American country. ' . 

Th^ structure, organization , and lines of dependence to a 
govej^Timent department vary widely among 'the different national 
straining institutions. In some Central American and Caribbean 
countries, vocational training programs are impl^emenjied withoui^- 
any national institution acting as a f ofcus ; such is the case in 
El Salvador and' Haiti. In the Dominican ' Republic / many 
vocational training institutes have tteen created' recently under-^^- 
a General Supervisory Service. In Cuba, various ministries and 
agencies' carry out important action in the ' vocational training 
field; the most important /aspects are co-ordinateds,^ ♦an Advisory 
Technical Committee set up towards the end of 1972. Finally, in 
Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago vocatipnal training is dependent 
on several different ministries and training tasks are performed 
by both public and private. agencies. The major feature' of all 
these programs is that they are skill- and job-oriented and 
usually a^e carried on outside the traditional school system- 

By 1960, six Latin American countries had 'introduced*^ 
vocational training schemes. Their representatives met at the 
Seventh Regional ILO Conference in Buenos Aires and recommended 
the establishment of a co-operative mechanism to encourage 
colle^:tive work. Thus CINTERFOR ( Interamerican Research and 
Documentation Centre on Vocational Training) came into being to 
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promote the creation of new institutions and' expand their 
activities by closer contact !amorg their principals and' 

"-''f 1' •■- 

Vocational I Training Institut'^ons Included in This Study 

The Latin American vocational training institution's 
referred to in this study ar^ shown in Table 2» - 



Country 


_ Full name ' - 


Acronym 


Ar-geatina 


I^afcional Council for Tefchnical Education 


■ 'CONET 


Bplivia 


National Manpower Training Service - \ 


^FOMO 


Brazil 

/ 


' National ' Industrial Training Service ^. 
National Commercial Training Service ^ ' 
Intensive Pnogram for Majipower Training 
National Manpower Department (Ministry 
of Labour) - ' * ^ 


. . StNAI 
^SENAC- 
' tlPMO"^ 
. DN»102 


Colombia 


National draining Sea^vioe'^ .J 


SENA 


Costa Rica 


. National Training Institute 


INA 


thile 


National Vocational Training* I,nstitute 


INACAP 


Ecuador* 


Ecuadorian Vocational Training Service 


SECAP 


El Salvador 


National Training Department 


DNA^ 


Guatemala 


Technical Institute for Training and 
Productivity 


INTECAP 


Honduras 


Rational Vocational Training Institute^. 


INFOP 


Mexigo 


National Service for Accelerated' 
Manpower Training' 


ARMO 


Nicaj^agua 


National Training .Institute ^ " ^ 


^INA 


Panama 


Vocational Training Department^ 


. IFARHU^ 


Parag\iay 


National Service for .Occupational 

Promotion ■ ^ 


SNPP 


Peru 


National Service, for Training in 
Industry i^nd Tourism 


SEN AT I 


Uruguay 


Polytechnic Schools ' , ' 


UTU 


Venezuela 


NaticiAial Ins;titute* for Educational 
Co-operation 


' INCEJ ' 



CINTERFOR has been carrying ^a yearly survey on these 
institutions since 1970- See Cuadro Comparative y Fichas. ^ 
Descriptivas de las Instituciones 'de Formacion Profesional 
de America Latina . T ~^ ~ 



No 



^inf orinatio^ available. 
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National Councillor Technical Education (CONET) ^ _ ' 

CONET was legally e9tabli8hed in 19591 Amendment y were 
made to th6 act in 197i.^ CONET was set up as . an autonqfoous 
niational institution controlled by the Ministry of Education and 
y:ulture. Th6 Council is directed by a Chairman/ who is required 
^td be a special^t in technical •education. Tlje^ controlling Boards 
consists of eight vetoing members representing the following areas: 
three membex^B from the technical teaching 'field; one member 
representing \;he Ministry of Labour; one member r^^esenting~l:he 
teachers taking part in CONET activiti«>s'; two members representing 
©(nployera>V>rg'anij2ations; and one representing th^ recognized main 
workers' organization or legitimate, union of workers>in the x 
" technical education field. » . n, ^ 

• The objectives of CONET are to meet both qualitatively and 
quantitatively the demand for human resources at middle-tetehnician 
and skilled worker level. The Council alsp_.3trives t^TJiroVide 

bion as 

. te^ co-( 

middle- J^vel educatioi;i and seeks to promote technical-js^oer^tional 
training which is m<;ire closely adjusted to the need fo?- 
technological progress. The Council- strives to do this by 
matching training with ejnployment opportunities. CONET pi^vides 
'short courses in order to meet urgent skill nequirements and 
therefore providei^ greater opportunities for/ adult training. 

CONET is involved in commercial and sai;vice sectors, apd in 
the fields of agriculture*, mining, industry h6me economics , ^and 
in the artisan trades. One per cent of all wages, salaries , /and 
other incomes ,paid to) persons employed in industry provides s(pme 
of the funding for*GONET. Supplementary financing and resources 
are provided from the national budget. Support is also derived 
from national education funds and the National Minimum Wage 
Council, the Entertainments Tax, and any other contribut;ions , 

available/ , ' ^ . 

1 ^ ... , . 



vocational-technic^y education as well as ctll-round education. 
CONET wishes to insure betted co-ord^jnation witH other sysfe^s of 




As of 1975 %he CONET ' s facilities were 3 4^ce'nFres ''equipped , 

wit'h .w6rks^ops , cl>^ssrooms , aAd offices and 89 iRntres equip^d 

with mobile unitsJ ' The -staff included -15,220 full^-fime 

instructors, 13,54*0 part-^ime instructors, 10,750 technio^L 

personnel, 1^0 , 050l'auxiliary and support personnel , aj^d 2,650 ^ 

executive peirffonn^l. ' ' 

^ CONET courses are given in permanent cehtr^^ such as the * ^ 

national Techndcal^Schools and Vocational Centres ,for Adolescents^ ' 

in mobile units, and in Accelerated Vocational Training Centres. 

There is a basic orientation and training course given, as well as 

training in artisan trades, initial training and' upgradijig , 

advianoed training, and teacher training. 

/ The programs of the Council are developed in accordance 

with manpowel^. requirements as estimated by the National ^ 

Development Council and by CONET 's research service- Thfs servic^*^ 

collaborates .with provincial governments, natiojial bodies, state.. 

and private projects, and trade unions/ The programs also work 

through CONET* s own Technical Cc-operation and Assistance Service. 

^ ( 

I 
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National Manpower Training Service (FOMO) ^ /- * 

FOMp w^s fgunded in February 1972 as a self-directing 
seiwice responsible ultimately to the Ministry of Labour and 
Trade Union Affairs. The Service is led toy an executive di:^ectpx 
*and under the overall control of a Department of. Planning and 
Co-ordination. The* executive ditector ,i s' appointed by the 
Minister of Labour. The Department of Planning 'afid Co-ordination 
oversees the operational services, whiqh are in turn set ;^pv'by 
the Regional Centres at La Paz, Santa Cruz, and Tarija. ^Jhe 
Department is also responsible for, support services . 

FOMO seeks to improve skill levels of the working force in 
the industrial, service and agricultural siectors. It also aims 
to help in all economic and sbcial development programs ; to 
co-operate in any projects which raise the general productivity of 
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the country; to assist in any policie's^ which are .di^lcte/ towards- 
a^hieving an economic maintenance between expanding and declining 
regi40tis{ to advance the position of unskilled workers; to provide 
traintag and participation in vocational rehabilitation of the 
mentally, physically, and socially handicapped. 

The Service expects to diversify its activity in 'order to 
meet the need fbr skilled manpower. Eventually the aim is to 
create a national vocational training system outsidQ'thjs 
educational system teaching occupational skills ■> to those workers 
who are unable to benefit from the standard education system, 
FOMO is active in agricultural , industrial, and service sectors. 

J ^ The Servicers tunded from vbluntdry^ contributions, 
employers* and workers* organizations, foreign aj.d, and the 
national budget. As of J.975 the f aclTities^^f FOMO were reported 
as f9llows: three regional of f ices with tliree centres equippjed 
with workshops classrooms , "and 'of f ices^ cina one mobile unit, 
equipped with tnobile' workshops . On sta^f were 20 full-time 
instructors, 13 part-time i^struators, 22 support personnel, - 
9 technical personnel, and 9 executive personnel. 

FOMO offers coureefe and prograjns by agreement with 
industrial firms, national serjlfices o^: enterprises, and 
agricultural organizatiqns. These, include adult training, basic 
training, and extended training Icourses , They are offered at the 
following centres: La Paz, Tarija^ Santa Cruz, and Cochabamba. 
Mobile units of f er^ourses. at • Santci Cruz, Tarija, and La Paz. 

there is lorw-term planning pind intermediary term planning 



for the National Manpower Training Service 'to comply with national 
development plans . There is also short-term planning to provide a 
structure for immediate activity and'courses therefore are based 
on a six-month period. 

BRAZIL 

National Service for Industrial 'Training (SENAI) • 

SENAI K^s declared a corporat/on in r946, although legally; 
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it had been established in>1942.-. SEN/yi has botfi national and '. >S 

regicfrtal services, being directed 'by the National and Regional 

• councils of the National Confederation of Industry. ,The National 
Council and the Regional Council are responsible, for the"* ' , 
programiping and policy making of the Servi^Q. SENAI is ' 
administered by tne National an(^ R^ional- aepartments^ thus* 

^decentralizing its ' administration , "Which mean^k|that the*regi^AS 
themselves are fairly autonomous.- The Chairman, of^he Naiti^nal 
Confederation of Hidustry sits on the National . Coungil . 
National Council includes representati-yes of the R^lohal Council < 
of the Ministries of, 'Education and Culture and of La%bur. and 

* Social 'insurance, and 5of the transport, fisheries, and ' 
^communications branches o^f the government. SsftAI draws up its own 

courses and programs , at its ^vocational training centres. 
\ The objectives of SENa\ are to establ^sl 

aiid Apprenticeship programs for youth, and^ afltjlts. Courses in 
•specialist tradeg. are a't the middle-techniaiah level. SENAI also - 
cpndu^ts research and industrial manpower gii^veys. The Service 
strives to co-ordinate the apprenticeship nrograms it offers for. 
^puth with the regular, educational system of the country. SENAI 
also encourages and implements broader general educational content 
^and a flexible system of assistarfce schemes and inqfeSjsed 
scientific and technical content in the SENAI syllabi], which are 
developec3|at the-»'cen^res and at project sites. . fiENAIJjtxies to 
establish a parallel system C)f education within tl^ejfcaWntry for 
workers. The Service also evaluates vocational training programs, 
and through national co-ordinat ron , of the regional ac^vities 
strives to integrate the system as a whol,e\' SENAI is active in 
the communications and fisheries Rectors ^s well as thp/e of ^ ' 
'industry and transportation. ' - 

The Service funded t)y a levy of ^% on" the wages of 
industrial workers. An additional 20% of this le^y is 'taken fjrom 
those proj ect s or enterprises with more than 500 workers . 
Resources are also found in donations, fines for infringements, 
and other miscellaneous sources. As of 1975, the f acil ities.^weiSSb 
as follows: 22 regiOi?al offices; 155 centres equipped with 
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workshops, classroom&, ^nd offices; apd 11 motile^ unitsl. - The 
dtaff incldtied 2,603 full-time, instructors/ 673 part-time 
instructors/^ 2^667 a^ixiliary /and support personnel, 8 9,0 execifctive 
. personnel^ ai;id.798 technical personnel. . \ 

SENAI j^rpvJS^s^ i-ndustrjb^l appise^ti^^hip f or Nyouth^betw;een 
fthe ages of fourteen and eigUteen)^ extended^' training courts, arid 
^ourses for unempXd|yed adults. It\als6 provides eadiend^^^^ai^iinc 
for supervisory peraonnel and middie-l^eij,"technician 'coihrses fOr 
the textile, ceramics',, paper arid pulp,* pljistics, grapljic arts, 
engineeri'fTg , metallurgical industries. SEN^I provides 

extended training for its own management, technical; and t^achina 
staff, and also Conducts trainj-ng^or the blind. It works^ closely 
with the Ministry of Educjation and Culture and the^M^nistry pf 
Labour\,_and S€«rial Insurance^hen i^rogralnniing and developing its 
training schemes. \^ * . * 

» TheVe programs are base^?^ on ^ertSdic^l surveys of the 

voca-qional training needs and\the manpower resources 'Of ^e 
country Bs a wh61e as w^ell as/^ each^region. It the regional 
departments which prepare schem^ and prtDjects co-r;Qrdinated wi.th 
^ t;he regional, economical, and socic^l development pl^s. 
^ ^ ■ ^ 'Iv- 

Nation^ Service for Comm ercial Training (SJENAC) 

This Service yas founded in 194 6 as'^a. corporate body. SENAC 
represents and is direc^ep ^by the Natiorial Cohffederatioiy of Trade. 
To carry out the adminiajtration it has/a ^National BoardC which is 
i^espcnsilDle for activitie^^^-fei^^oughout Brazil and which has a 
National Council ,, National Administrative Service , a^d Fiscal 
Service. The National Council is- made up.of the Chairman of the 
National Confederation of Trade, a CHairman ^ex-erf ficio , a 
yice-Chairman , and representatives of the Ministry^*^ Education 
and Culture and the Ministry of Labour and Social Ii?surahce. /The 
Council also has , representatives of each National- Federation , the 
Chairman pf the N^t:i6nal Federation of Commercial Employees, ^nd 
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the Director-General of the National Administrative Service. 

> 

The National {Administrative Ser^vice programs SENAC's overall 
acti\iity. This program must be approved by the National Cduncil. 
The Cpuncil then sees that technical assistance is prov.ided'to the 
^ ' regional boards. The administration ^Iso includes the rjeg^ional 
boards, which are responsible for administration with^ th^ir 
t/srritori^s . Each ter'iu.'torv fias a Regional Council and a Regional 
Adnjinist-rative Sqrvic^j' T^aas Administrative Service is the body 
which implements' the programs issued by the Regional Board, 

The objectives of SENAC are to provide apprenticeship^ apd 
adult training in coinmerc-i-ai^aria?i6'CtTfeI" services. It aims for a ^ 
training based' on contempkDrary methods, ^ and operates in the fields 
of wholesale and retail trac^e , storage and communication services, 
tourism and hotel tra'des , hospitals, and health and personal 
aecvices . . ^ . ^ , - . 

A levy qf 1% on wages of eipployees in commerc'e and related^ 
activities is the financial resource of tjiis Service. SE}JAC also 
^receives gifts gind legacies and independent contributions As of • 
1975 tHe facilities of SENAC were twen£y-two' regional centres . 
w^-th Classropms, workshops, and offices. The staff included 
2,807 part-time instructors^ 315 tpchnical personnel, and '56 
executive personnel*. ' 

The SENAC courses fall into the categories of basic and 
extended training courses with upgrading and updating techniques. 
They include. apprenticeship programs, seminars, and study 
meetrngs. The programming of SE^C^ activities is designed in 
compliance with commercial requirements and thosd^ resources *n 
available to the Service. . ^ » >. 

COLOMBIA ' , ' • ' 

Na tional' Training Se rvice (SENA) ^ ^ 

Established in 1957, the National Tr^Wfriing Service was 
rebrganized in December 1968. Although it icomes under the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Security, it is administratively" 
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independent, being a public corporation with its. own funds/ 

^Structuraily , the National Training Service is headed by a 
National Administrative Board and a Director-General. Members of 
the Board includfe representatives of the government, employers' 
and workers' organizations , and the church. The Minister of 
Labour sits As Chairman bf Jihe Board. Representing the President' 
of the Republic is the Director-General, who is responsible for 
management, co-ordination, supervision, and control. Program 
imfflementation. is basgd on socio-economic regions, that is, on 
rj^gional unit-s, which are . headed by regional boards with regional 
administrators who act as ^ representatives of the National 
Administrative ' Board and the Director-General. The 
Comptroller-General pof the Republic supervises the accounts. A 
control a'nd evaluation committee is appointed for each centre or 
program. 

The Service aims to advance workers socially through 
comprehensive training. This requires collabor*at ion with 
employers to establish and maintain a national apprenticeship . 
system. It also aims to give vocational training to workers in 
a\l economic sectors and at all levels. It^ strives to help 
employers organize vocational training and upgrading programs for " 
their administrative workers and other workers at all occupational 
le^vels. The Service, through all economic^levels , develops 
apprenticeship programs for skilled trades. It expands adult 
vocatsLonal training in the SENA centres and in enterpi^-ides with 
the hope of raising national productivity and promoting social 
progress at all technical A-nd administrative employment levels. 
The Service - produces adviWry programs for small- and medium-sized 
enterprises arfd .^tra in ing programs for middle- and high-level 
technicians. ItJ is active at the -industrial, commercial, 
agricultural and stock-raising levels, that is, in all 
occupational fields. 

Funds are provide^ for the National-Training Service by a 
levy of .5% of the monthly payroll of national, regional, and 
l(ica 1 author it ies . A levy of 2% is made on the payrol 1 of private 
employers, public establishments, state-controlled industrial and 
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conunerciSl enterprises, and semi-public Mnpanies with not less 
than $30,000 or with more'thah 'ten permanent employees. ^ Funds are 
also d'erived from the pi^oceedLs of penalties imposed by the 
Ministry of Labour, gifts, and other contributions. . * 

As, of 1975, the faC^iities of SENA were as follows: 17 * 
regional offices; 64 cent reS equipped with workshops, classrooms, 
and offices; 61 centres equipped with mobile units. The st^ff 
included 2,416 full-time instructors, 917- part-time instructors, . 
1,199 auxiliary and support per sonne 1 , 4 33 technibal , per-sonrtel , 
and 406 executive personnel. 

.The typd of help given by SENA includes sandwich course^ and 
adult training either in SENA centres or within the enterpr-ises , , 
which includes related training and upgrading ' courses . A,special' 
Program of Social Advancement for Workers (Programa de; Promocion 
Popular) has been , instituted which is characterized by the use of 
mobile training unUs. Help is also given in the support programs 
for business and industry in middle- and higher-technix:ian courses 
And in supervisory and management training.^ 

SENA programming is based on the skilled manpower needs and 
national development plans, -which are themselves drawn up on> a 
five-year basis' and periodically adjusted/ Regional plans aire 
worked out annually for the corresponding stages of the national 
five-year plan. 
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N ational Training Institute (L 

The National Training Institute was established in May 1965 
.ir^ a semi-autonomous corporate bcdy with its own funds. The 
Institute is controlled by a Board of Directors, a Manager, and an 
Assistant Manager. The Board is composed of se\ien members 
appointed by the Government Council, an Executive President, and 
six Qtji£j;f)ersons experienced in adult trai/iing. The main 
fu-nction of\the Executive I^resident is to see that decisions 
adopted- by thV Board are carrie^I out and, to co-or^^inate the 
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Institute's activities with those Qf 'jpther stattB* agencies, ^^he 

. Manager and Assistant Manager are% in' charge of organization, 
planning, co-ordination, afid cpntro^l. projects are carried out by 
a Technical Operations Division-, according to the guidelines laid * 
out by both management and the Boards Finances are controlled by . 
the ComptrollerrGeneral of th'e Republic, ^gxcludihg the Board of 
Directors, the Manager, Assistant Manager, and the auditot, 
officials*^f the Institute dre all civil servants. 

The objective of the National Training Institute is to 
establish a national systeW of apprenticeship, further education, 
and social advancement with vocational as well a^ ^cceierated 
' training *for^dults . This tjrauning is to be impiemented either 
within training centres or within the enterprises themselves , 
The institute seeks to establish a national' system of . vocational 

^'training to meet the increasangd«maYid for workers at all levels 
of skill. It also aims to improve the productivity of workers in 
all levels of employment and to provide enterprises with the. 
training facilities apd help they may require, to meet specific 
personnel needs. 

The Institute is involved at the industrial, commercial,; 
agricultural, animal husbandry, mining, and other , service levels"'. 
•Funds are derived from levies on private sources and state b<^die3. 

^As of 1975 INA had twp regional, offi-ces. Their, staff included 
147 full-time instructors, 40 part-time .'instructor s , 223* 
auxiliary and support persohnejl , 203 tetphnical personnel,, and 
23 executive 'personnel. . f 

Apprenticeship trainitig courses are organized ■ on a sandwich 

, basis and are given jointly-by ^Vi I^A cert tre . and. within the 
project concerned. Vocational -.training, courses for adults and 
youth are given) as is training fdr workers already employed, * 
which includes related training, further training, and traaning 
for social advancement Courses '^re g;Lven with the^' use ot INA 
and project facilities, mobile units, and/or other approve4 
arrkngements . There ',ai7,e extended education courses for women. 

"^'Tn Deceqirfeer 1971 the -Apprenticeship Act estalplished a national 
"^system 'ot "apprenticeship whi^ch provi.des youth with systematic, and 
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comprehensive vocational training either in training Centres or 
within specific projects in order; to acquire those skills needed 
for the occupations in which they are, or may already be, 
employed • ^ ^ , 

Priorities for Institute activities are based on demographic 
data, Employment structure and trends, national economic a'nd 
social development pol icies, and a technical assessment of the 
employment situation. Also taken . .into account are present as well 
as feature manpower needs. The Institute,' s programs are also based 
on national and individual interests as well 'as the availability^ 
of exi^sting and projected facilities. ' 

CHILE 

National Vocational Training Institute (INACAt^) 
'■ " ^ ■ ' 

Adult graining activities were founded in Chile in 
September 1950 with the establishment of the Technical. ^ 
Co-operation Service (Servicio de Cooperacion Tecnica) . In 
October 1966, these activities were made official with the 
establishment of the National Vocational Training Institute, a 
corporate body connected to the National Development Corporation 
CCORFO) . / ^ 

Physically the organization of INACAP is centralized, but 
operationally it is more diversified. ^The Institute is directed 
by a Board, headed by a^^^esident, and has representatives from 
CORFO, the ministries of Labour and Education , the Council of 
University- Rector s , and employers' and workers' assoQjiations . 
This is a decision- and policy-making Board which passes on 
directives to an Executive Coft^ri^tee. An Executive DirectQr then 
implements the policies. There are eleven regional areas 
responsible^ for carr^in^^ out various policies. 

The o6j ective I'^of INACAP is to provide up-to-(4ate vocational 
traiViing for worker^ and others in accordance with thos6 
priorities given in the govarnmo^t's economic and social 
development plans. ^ Like other state institutions, INACAP must 
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adapt its policies to the National Plan, aiming to meet the 
national objectives of .government programs." This aim includes 
all processes, institutions, and agencies connec^ted with the 
Institute ^nd its »policies. ^ ^ y. 

Although INACAP's actjivity ityast vary Recording to cljanging 
economic requirements of the country,^ its aim is mainly to train 
manpower . foj: agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry, mining, 
fisheries, manufacturing industries, building, electricity, 
commerce, transport, communications, and government and private 
^ervices. Courses offered range from semi-skilled to 
middle-technician. 

Funds for INACAP are provided frdm the annual budget of 
CORFO, which originates -in the Ministry of Economy, along with 
special grants from the state-, and from public and private bodies. 
The facilities of the' Instit.ute inclfuded/ as of 1975, 13 regional 
offices, 29 centres dquipped vith' "Workshops , classrooms, and 
of f ices, >/ plus 11 centres "j^quipped with-mobile units%and 22 mobile, 
units equipped with moja^ile 'workshops. Staff in 1975 included 481 v 
full-time instructors, '142 part-time instructors, 547 auxiliary 
and support personnel, ^nd 375. executive and technical personnel. 

The INACAP courses are given in training centres, workshops, 
mol:>ile units, and in special projects. ^ There are' training, 
extended training, and specialist courses for adults. 
Apprenticeship is available for' youth leaving the basic general 
education schools,. 4nd mi<idle-level courses are gi ■ secondary 

school leavers. 'It is possible for adult workers to the 
■opportunity to enter universities through this higher labour 
educat^ion. The extended training in employment programmes gives 
workers an opportunity to improve both thei°r employment and 
educational stattis. Occupational' training is given to .physically 
handicapped persons under the Vocational Rehabilitation Program. ; 
Indtistries are a^sistegi by the On-the-Job Training Program to 
establish tlieir own training courses in accordance with their ^ 
needs, utilizing their own per soi?nel ^and facilities. Fcke, each 
industry, q-ualified INACAP specialists, will train organizers and 
instructors for courses. . \ , 
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A Programming Committee carries out plans on the basis, of 
ascertained requirements in each area and in each region, in 
accordance with policies Already established* at the central level. 

ECUAD^ ' * 

' I . ■ 

EcuadoriaVi Vocational Training Servi'ce (SECAP) 

J 

October 1966, SEQAP vas established as a corporate body. 
Subsequently, in 1971, it became a public body under the Ministry 
of Social Insurance ajid Labour, having its own funds. The Service ^ 
is headed by a National Council on which the ministers of Education 
and Production are repiresented . The main power, however, resides 
with the Mindster of Social Insurance and -Labour and is put into 
pra<^t4i:e through the Council. The ^^inister of Social Insurance 
and Labour may be represented through the Under-Secretary, who in 
turn fnay act as Chairman of the National Council, If the ministers 
of Education and Production are absent, they may be represented by 
civil , servants with suitable qualifications and experi^ce in 
technical, education. The other members of ^he Council ma^^>^ 4J^3wn 
from the technical directors of the National Planning Board. 
Technical directors of CENDES or thei^ representatives are also "on 
.the Council and two members aVid their depiities from employers** and 
workers' organizations are alsc5 present. The following departments 
are supervised by the N*||^Qnal Executive Board: the 'administrative 
service^, ' the plf'^^^iuj and rrogramming service, operations 
departments ^a'^cl 5»oi^)nal boards, and the management branch. 

Like sirr tr organizations in other countries, SECAP strives 
to provide vocational training for workers employed in all 
economic areas'. This training includes accelerated courses for 
persons pver the age of fourteen; it also includes the training of 
^'dults ^or employmfent opportunities and the training of ma'nagers 
for smal 1 enter'pi^ises , . The Service al so strives to train 
middle-level, supervisory personnel. The' overal li ob j ect ive has 
been to organize a vocational training system on a national basis 
which covers all tl^i/country ' s economic activities, 
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of 1975 the facilities, of SECAP were three .regional . 
office^ and four ceptres equipped with workshops., classrooms, 
and' offices. The staff included. 46 full-t?iine instructors, 70 
^auxiliary and administrative personnel, 44 technical personnel, 
.and 4 executive personnel. 

Financial resources are drawn from the natf?onal budget. 
The allocation is four million suores. From the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce comes a levy of .2 per thousand on the 
value of . industrial machinery imported. A' further levy of .5 
per thousand on the wages and salary payrolls of enterprises in 
the industrial, commercial, or services sectors provide^ more 
funding. Resources are also acquired through a small charge 
placed on *those trainees who have n®^ connection with any 
enterprise, but ieek o^ly vocational training . 

The types of courses offered by SECAP falil in the range of 
specialist training for those already in the labour forpe. They 
also cover assistance for training witjj^in enterprises, ind j 
training of supervisory and management personnel. Courses are 
also designed to train instructors who will themselves give 
^vocational training. 

Manpdwer surveys provide the basis for the vocational 
training programs given by S^ECAP . These programs are designed for 
on^-year, two-year, and five-year periods, and utilize statistics 
from various sources as well as from the country's General 
Development Plan. Activities ar:e programmed for each yeat and 
within every branch of the ecopf6my for each geographical regdon . 
The trend of SECAP so far has been to organize a vocat^ional 
training system cdVering all the country's economic activities. 

GUATEMALA 

f 

Technical Institute for Vocational Training and Productivity 
(INTECAP) 

INTECAP was established under the administrative control of 
the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare and was designed' to 
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be an independent; non-profit-making corporate body with its own 
funas. The Minister of LabOyr and Social Welfare is the Chai^mafi 
of the governing body of INTECAP. The Vice-chairman is the 
•Minister of Economic Affairs. The Secretary-General is from the 
National Council for Economic p'lann^g. The Board- also includes 
five members who represent the Co-Ordinat-ing Committee for 
Industrial, Agricultural, Commercial, an^ Financial Associations 
(CACIF) , the Chamber of Commerce, the Chamber of Industry, the 
Geheral Association of Agriculturalists, the Association of 
Bankers, and two members representing the legally constituted 
workers ' organizations. In this governing body the 
Secretary-General acts as the executive director. As of 1975 the 
Institution contained an Operations Directorate which included 
four divisions: agriculture and animal husbandry, industry and 
handicrafts, commerce and technical 9«v ices,' and administrative 
and financial departments. 

The objectives of INTECAP are to promote higher product^i vi ty 
in all economic sectors and to develop human resources at all- 
employment levels. This would include' management levels, with 
special, emphasis given to accelerated basic vocational training. 
The trend'^^ INTECAP has B^en to decentralize instruction in order 
to reach rurVl districts and zones most likely .to be the sites of 
future industrial development. Efforts have been made to train 
farm workers in methods of industrialized agricultural production. 
The general objective has been to give technical' training to 
workers already employed and to provide apprenticeship training to 
youth. 

The activities of INTECAP extend into the agricultural, 
artisan, industrial, commercial, and service fields. Training 
courses are given in all these areas at all occupational^ levels. 
Special technical assistance is given for projects or enterprises 
or even ^particular branches of busines/fe and industry. 

Funds include a state subsidy ^om the natio'nal budget ar^d 
fees for q^rta in, courses , especially at the middle and management 
levels. Consultancy fees from special projects also provide funds 
Thei^e is a levy based on a rising scale between ,5% and 1% oh the 



payrolls of industrial and service projects which include more 
than five workers. This levy also applies to agricultural 
project's which- require mote than ten pei^maoent employees. 

The facilities of INTECAP reported in 1-975 were six regional 
offices, four centres bein^^radually equipped, ancj fifty-three 
other centres leased by INTECAP. The staff included 53 full-time 
instructors, 76 part-time instructors, 173 auxiliary and * 
administf ative support personnel , 32 technical personnel, and 
12 executive personnel . 

The types of courses offered by INTECAP include middle-level 
technician courses, management and supervisory traini'ng, 
apprenticeship for youth between the ag^s of fourteen and 
eighteen, and vocational training for both employed and unemf)lQyed 
adults. For unemployed secondary school leavers there is training 
offered whicjti includes both basic and' extended levels. of training 
i'p industrial and commer^cial trades, INTECAP also provides 
in-service traini,hg to its own instructors. 

Generally speaking ,. the Institute programs include ^ 
permanent aAd ad hoc schemes. .These are planned on the basis of 
surveys of manpower requirements caV'ried out by the Institute 
itsel^f at all economic levels and on requests received frop local 
author ities , co-operatives, communities, or private sources for 
specific courses. Programs aire also based on the earli*er 
statistical . studies set up by institutions which preceeded 
INTECAP, for instance CFPI, CENDAP , and CDPI^ An evaluation of, 
the data collected by regional representati^s on local yooational 
training needs is given serious consideration iK^all programs. 
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National Vocational Training Institute (INFOP) ^ 
^ / - 

INFOP was created in December 1^972 as an autonomous, 
corporate body having its own funds under the administrative 
control of the Ministry of Labour- and Social Security. T^ie 
Governing Council of INFOP is^comprised of the following'^ members 



the Minister of Labour and Social Security, the Minister of\ 
Education, the Mini6ter^|jM|^QmiCs^nd Commerce, the Executive 
Secretary of thei tounci^^^^onomic Planning, two repr ea-entati ves 



of the Council o^ the Private ^Pterpri se of Honduras, and, two 
representativ^e^^jf the Confederation of Workers 'of Honduras. T^he 
Governing* Council makes policies and approves programs and 
^fcrfeivities pf the institdte, it-s regulations, budget, and senior \ 
personnel . ^ X . • \ ^ 

The objectives of INFOP are to increase productivity in the \ 
various industrial sectors of the economy through 'the establishment 
and operation of a national sygtem of training in accordance with 
the national plan for economic and socikl development*. 

INFOP funding is provided by a levy of .5% c5n wages and 
salaries paid to civil servants (except members of the army) ; a 
levy of 1% on wages and salaries paid by autonomous institutions 
(except universities); 1% levy wages and salaries paid by 
employers employing more than s'^workers, or less than 5 workers 
but an asset equivalent to 20-000 lempiras or more; voluntary 
contributions from co-operatives and workers* associations; and 
dqnations, grants, or other revenues from voluntary otganiz . t ions 
and government s , 

As of 1975 the facilities of INFOP included two centres 
equipped with workshops, classrooms, and offices, and the 
following staff; 37 full-time instructors, 40 part-time 
instructors , 48 auxiliary and support personnel, 42 technical 
personnel^ and 13 executive personnel. y 

Among the m^jor activities of INFOP are the Tollowing: 
res^earch projects to determine the stock of human resources of the 
country and present and^ future training needs; planning and 
administration of training proqrams for all occupations and 
industrial sectors of the economy; organization of ti^aining 
programs foi( the unemployed ; , consultancy service for employers ^ 
willing to dyrganize a training program themselves or to start an 
apprenticeship program; co-operation v^7ith the national program for 
literacy and adult education; acting as a placement service. 

INFOP offers a range of training prt^grams which includes ^ 
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apprenticeship, basic training, further training, and management, 
training. Rresent trends ajre Mire9ted towards organization, 
control, co-ordination, and evaluat^lon -of alj. vocational ^training 
actji-vMties at< the national level. ( 

MEXICO 

Natio/ial Service' for Accelerated Manpower Training for Industry 
(ARMO) ^ • 

^ ■' ' i 

Armo was originally established by the government\of Mexico 
wit^i help from the United Nations Special Fund. This was by an 
agreement* signed on 21 June ' 1 965 ' which exj^red on 31 December 1971 
At that point' the government as'sumed full responsibility for the 
Service. ARMO ^s headed by a Co-Ordinating Committee which 
directs, co-ordinates, and ovaluates the institution's ^cj^ivities. 
The Chairman of this Committer i he Unde*r-Seci etary for"* Industry 

and Commerce. Me||bers include represejyCat i ' he Mi- f-'ry 
of Finance and Credit, the ' of i e, 

the Minjistry of i. cation, > n i stry or rui lyn Affairs, the 
National ^Financing orpo^ation, and the National Productivity 
Centre, ^he Director is in charge of executive management ,] and a 
Trustee Committee controls finances and budgeting. 

The objectives of ARMO are the training and extended 
training of industjrial instructors as' well as extended tl^aining 
for workers with a view to improving skill levels. THe Service \ 
also prepares teaching materials and equipment required for these 
prog«"ams. Technical assistance is given to projects and 
institutions for vocational training purposes. The National 
Servite for Accelerated Manpower Training for Industry aims to 
expand its' capacity so that it wil^ provide mdst of the country's 
enterprises and institutions with facilities for :tn-plant 
training. Its general purpose is to instigate and develop the 
further training of the 4abpur force. The^^ area of activity 
involves mainly th^ indtistrial sector of the nation. 

Currently, funding is provided from the government of ^ 
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Mexico. Initially , ^owever^, the government covered 62% afid the 
United Nationg, Special Fund 38% of the total budqet during the . 
introductory period. Since 1972, the government of Mexico has 
provided all funds required. As of 1975, the facilities of ARMO 
included five regional « of f ices. The stfiff included 86 pkrt-time 
instructors, 60 Auxiliary and support personnel, 73 technical 
personi^l, and 4 executive persojiyiel^ ^ 

The Service conducts its extended training courses foi^ 
ijistructors and accelerated training courses for workers at its 
Central Un^t in Me^cj/:o "City . Instructors trained at the Central 
Unit then give courses in the principal tSwns ' f or instructors from 
industrial projects or enterprises, together with extended 
training cdurses for workers and supervisory person^nel-, ^When 
technical assistance is required, it is provided eithel^^by • the 
Central Ufrlt^o'r by local regional services. 

The annual plan of ARMO is produced in •accordance' with 
general/ industrial training needs. Priority is ^iven to 
requirements toitunon to several branches of, industry. 

NICARAGUA . ^ . 

National Training Institute (INA) 

J - ' 

INA was preated on 8 April 1967 as an autonomous body under 
the supervision of ^he Ministry of Labour. The Institute is 
funded by the Ministry of Labour and its administration is the 
resppnsibility of the Director-General. The ob j ect i ves ^of INA are 
to train apprentices, semi-skilled, and skilled workers for the 
vmanuf act ur ing , agricultural, livestock, Services, <and public 
sectors of the economy. However, by 1975 the Institute was .also 
training personnel for the manufacturing and construction 
subsector s . 

a'? of 1975 , the facilities of INA included two training 
centres , one equipped with workshops , c la ssrooms , and of f ices , 
the other equipped with mobile units to provide in-service or 
on-the-job t-raining. By that time, the staff included 
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34 full-tiitt'e instructors, 10 part-time instructors, ^37 auxiliary 
and support personnel, 4 technical personnel/ and 1 executive. 

INA has been acting as a National Service for Accelerated 
Training in Nicaragua, particular ly for the manufacturing and 
construction sector , but -its general purpose is^ to instigate and, 
develop the various sectors "of the economy demanding skilled 
personnel to co-operate in "the^ establishment of a national 
training service equally available "to the several sectors of the 
economy,. '> • * 

PARAGUAY , \ . ' 

National Service for Professional Promotion (SNPP) 

SNPP was established\n July 1971 by the' Ministry of Justice 
and Labour in Paraguay.' The Service is controlled by a Board 
whTcVi consists of the Director of the SerVice as Chairman and six 
other members appointed by the government. The Ministry of 
Justice and Labour nominates the Director, who is, then appointed 
to the Boa^d. The members of the Board are representative^ of the 
Ministry of Educa t ion ' and Culture, the Ministf-y of Industry and 
Trade, the Ministry of Agriculture and Farming, the National 
Planning Secretariat, and employers' and workers' organizations. 

The objectives of SNPP are to provide free vocational 
training, which includes further training for semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers within all sectors of the economy. SNPP'also 
aims to provide .genera 1 education in additi6n to vaoational 
training, ta train instructors, and to give initial atid ext^ended 
training to middle-level management. The Service strives to 
provide ini tiaJ. and extended training for adult workers of both 
sexes in order to achieve swift and effective development 
skills within the labour force and to. produce a system of^ 
apprenticeship for youth. 

The activities of SNPP cover the agricultural forestTy, 
industrial, and service fields. Funds are derived from cohpulJbry 
monthly levies on all private employers, which ampunt to 1% of 
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their payroll. Funds also accrue ffom an annual allocation from 
the national bujiget^ gifts, Jlegacie^, and other sQurces. 

As o^ 1975, SNPP was reported to have three centres equipped 
withi workshops , classrooms .J.ahd offices and thfiy ty-eig-ht .<fentres 
equipped with mobile units. Staff included 41 full-time . 
instructors, 3 partr-time instructors, anH 3 executive per sonne^l ,^ • 

SNPP courses are helid at the pilot centre at Asuncion, and 

at other centres throug|fi<><it«>Paraguay well as in mobile centres. 

Three types of courses ^re given : ifhose given by the Service 

itself, using its own instructors and* fracilities; those given by 

SNPP instru^.tora^i^ pro jects^ or ofc^^riristitutions; and those 

given at project ^Si 60 s ^ oj2^.^pthej? which use th^r own^ 

facf^'Iiti&s arii'l^^ with oniy^'€he technical assista^:e and 

■ ' ' ■ 

inethods developed by •S^4PP. \ • . 

^ SNPP ' s activities are programmed in accordance with the 

government^^ national development . and t employment policy. These 

acfivirties are planned on the basis o£ continual assessments 'of 

manpower pr ior ities as well as on previo'us studies of manpower 

requirements. \ 

PERU < > • 

National Service for Training in Industry and Tourism^ (SENATI) 

, SENATI was originally established in 1961 by a legal act 
which was amended seve'ral months later, and then again ^ 19^2 
and 1974 . It is a decentral i"zed public body of the industrial and 
tourist sector, recognized as a corporate body. SENATI is headed 
by a National Council/ and a National Board., The members sitting 
on the National Council are the Ch'a irman , appointed by the 
Ministry of Industry/ and Tourism; two members nominated by and 
representing the Ministry of Industry and Tourism; a member 
nominated by and represent ing the Ministry of Educat ion ; a member 
nominatedh^y and representing the Ministry of Labour; a 
representative of the Peruvian University of Engineering; a 
member nominated by and representing the National Planning 
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Institute; one representative of employers* organizations in .the 
industrial sector; one representative of the "industrial - 
communities'' r^^a representative of SENATI employees; a 
representative of hotel keepers and kindred establishments 
throughout the country; and a representative of workers from 
hotels and such industries. 

The objectives of. SENATI are in accordance with the Peruvian 
Act, which" relates to the industry and tourism sector, SENATI ' s 
aims are to establish the principle of aduigjjfcifeining at all 
levels of the tourism sector as specified by the General Education 
Act. SENATI strives to promote apprenticesHi>--iJi^all,„ski lied . ^ 
trades in each branch pf the manufacturing industk^^es and to 
provide extended traiTiing in - centres ""irid within projects. 
Preparation of training sgheijies for skil led , occupations is also, 
part of the SENATI program and the Service ha^ made efforts to 
extend its activities to. the hotel trades as well as tourism. It 
is also active in all areas of the industrial sector, and lodging 
establishments. • 

Fund^ are derived from a monthly levy'of 1.5% on the wages 
of private or limited cgmpanies engaged in the activities which 
are classified , as "manufacturing industries Thif is bcised on 
the International Standard Cla^ssifica^ioh of Opcupations. - 
Companies wjiich carry a levy must? employ, more than fifteen workers 
This t*c«;i>,<teh^ged on^y on. the first 24 ,000. gold soles. Eighty^ 
per cent Cf'the ambiant collected is spent by SENATI in the regions 
which contribute these furtds. When the administrative expenses ^ 
have been deducted frqm ttie ot^ier 2(i%^of the levy, the balance may 
be allocated by the National Council to those training activities 
in regions v^lch have inadequate resources. 

Facilities of SENATI reported in 1975 were three regional 
offices and four centres equipped with workshops; classrooms, and 
offices. Staff included 491 full-time instructor^, 10 part-time 
instructor^, 484 auxiliary and administrative personnel, 171 - " 
technical personnel, and 52 executive personnel. 

Vocational training centres provide courses at the level of 
primary and secondary supplementary and upgrading for adult 




workers. . They also provide apprenticeship for young people. 
There are courses for supervisors and management perspnnel as well 
as special co\irses given in accordance with ^t*he needs of any 
special activities or groups of projects. These SENATI course^ 
, cover every type of trade. Semi-skilled and skilled workers are 
able to attencf courses at their place of employment because of 
instruction which is -based on analytical and active teaching 
methods (Unidad de Instruccion) . Mobile teams give courses at 
project sites or places which may be removed from the regional 
centres of instruction. • 

Projected needs for skilled manpowej' ^re taken into account * 
when organizing SENATI prograi^fe These pro jectibns "are ba'sed on 
surveys, on the country's social and economic development plans, 
and on the evaluation of any production problems which may be 
revealed' ir) individual enterprises. Programs are adjusted wher*e 
necessary a^nd plans for future activi«ty designed annually by ' 
advisory committees for each branch of an industry. Special 
progranfs are designed in accordance with the requirements of each, 
region. » 

URUGUAY ' . / ' ^ ^ 

Higher Technical and' Vocational Education Council-Labour 
University' (UTU) ^ 

The UTU of IJruguay was established" in September 19^2. It 

was based on' the institutions which previously had made up the 

General Board for Industrial Education, which was an autonomougf 

body. In January 1973, UTU was made responsible for secondary ^ 

level technical-vocational education. Technical-vocati6nal 

" ' .... 
education is co-ordinated , regulated , and .administered by an ^ 

autonomous na^^tional council, as is the case with all primary and * 

secondary* education.-^ This secondary level technical-vocational - 

education is directed and administered by^Vouncil made up of ^ 

three members, one -of whom acts as Director-General. The National 

Council of Education appoints this Council. The organization is 



program-oriented, *with each program having its own managimerjt . 

Programs are in the sectors of business administra-tion 

agriculture, technical-vocational education, industrlctlr ^ *^ 

technical-vocational education, han<iicrafts and decorative arts, 

home economies'', commercial and service fields , 'teacher training, 

and 'educational planning . 

The objectives of UTU as outlined in January 1973 are 'As 

fpllows; to^ teach those skills and abilities needed in technical 

and artisan: trades and to prepare for higher education; to develop 

further^ education received at lower levelfe; to train skilled- 

worker^ and provide services responsible for dealing vHxh the 

psycho-physical proble'ms of syouth in order to meet the needs of a 

productive economy; to provi^de training facilities, including 

managetnent training, for vocational skills needed to improve 

efficiency and productivity; to researchy and distribute^ scientific 

and' technical information on a' national basis. UTU , is involved 

in all sectors oi economic activity^- primary, secondary, and 

> ^7^- .. « ' J 

tertiary. which involve vocational ar^d technical education and 

\ , 

tr^inin^l ^ * ^ 

Pur*ds are drawn frpnir the neftional budget as well as from^^ 
lega9«ie's^) gifts, and other ' contributions . As of 1©75 the 
facilLt^ajbs of" UTU included 82 centres equipped with worJ^hops, 
clas^ro.Om^ , and offic'es and 93 centres equipped^with mobi^ 
unlets. ';";staff inpluded 530 full-time instructor^, 2 ,60 0 part-,time 
instructqr3, 1 ,97|^auxiliary and support personnel, 50 technical 
personnel, and 18 0 executive personnel.- ' , * 

UTU courses a;:e given in full-time schools afid centres' and 
in ►mobile training units. Courses offered include regular" 
'Vocational courses for industrial, agricultural, and' artisan 
trades as well as for artistic ^occupations , commercial and 
service occupations, and training courses for women. UTU also 
gives teacher and instructor training and extended traj.ning . 
Like other services training is conducted within both public and 
private projects or enterprises. 

UTU ensures that teghjiical* education is co-ordinated with 
general education. Vocationrai training is programmed to meet the 
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manpower requirements in agriculture and farming, commerce and 
public administration, ^nd industry, and programs are based on 
considerations of the government^.s development plans. 

VENEZUELA 

National Institute for Educational Cd-opera^ion (I^JCE) . ' * 

-INCE was established in August 1S^59 and further regulated i'n 
March 191.^. It originated as eui autonpmbus bod'y with its own 
funds under the~ cpjitrol of the ^Ministry of Education. XHe act vjas 
partly amended and brqught intoi^effect in January 1970. INCE 
policy-making i^A:he responsibility of the National Administrative 

. ' ■ . iji ■ 

- Cbuncil. This Council has a Chai"rman, Vice-Chairman, and 
■ ■ / ■ ■ ^ 

Secretary-General, Who represent the ministries of Education and 

/ _^ , * ^ 

Development and Labour^ Members of, the Codncil also' represent the 

Chambers^of Agriculture', Commerce, and Industry.* Representatives 

of agricultural and^kdustrial workers and salaried employees 

V (those nymiAated by the unions)', and memb^s of the Venezuelan ,^ 

Federation of Teachers are also members of ^he Council.' ^An^ ^' 

Executive^'Comtvittee administers th^ Council and consists of a 

,^-G>wi irman , Vice-ChaArman , and; Se'cr^tary-rGeneral who aFe ~ all 

. ^pointed by the President of the Republic, '^o other memberis . 

sitting on' th^ Committee are nominated by the National 

A'dniini strat ive Council from among its ojh^n"^members . - 

IN^E strives to develop and prorrolie t*he vocational training 

of adjilt worlfers at .all leyels 'both in the institution ; s own 

centres and elsewheVe. ' ^t' promotes vocational training at pr'oject 

sites in consultation and co-operation with the employers or by 

correspondence, and also- offers training programs for unemployed 

youtti.* It organizes^ and supervises apprenticeship -^or young 

workers, trains agricultural worker^, takes part in literacy 

campaigns, and prepares vocational teaching material and equipment 

The basic "aim of INCE is to advance apprenticeship in every 

Economic ^ field while simultaneously improving the skills of those 

alredil^y employed. The Institute strives to train unemployed youth 
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through its Training Program for Unemployed Youth. * ' 

INCE is active in the ^ommeroial, industrial / agricultural , * 
and service sectors. It-is funded by a 2% levy on the ^total , 
payro.ll of commercial and industrial enterprises with^ive'or more 
employees. Workers are subject to a levy of .5% of their wages. 
.The state contribution is equivalent to 20% of the 'total* levy. As 
cj[f 1975, the facilities (if INCE were reported to be 3 regional 
of'fices ,^7 centres ec^uipped with workshops, classrooms, and - 
offices, and 18 centrfis equipped with^ mobile units. The staff 
included 1,157 full-time instructors, 1 ,782 p^rt^time instructor's, 
1,560 te^'hnical-support personnel, 83l auxiliary personnel, 20 
executive personnel. ' ^ ' \. 

INCE facilities ^a;.so include training centres, specialist ' 
institutions, projects, mobile units; and correspondence courses/ 
Courses offered incflude apg^j^enticesMp for -youth between A)urteen 
and eighteen, accelerated training courses, extended training; I 
specialist trade .coiitses for aiaults, supervisory and instructor 

tiniijg, industrikl relations courses, literacy and. higher ^ 
cation courses, and training for INCE personnel. 
) INCE's.programs^are based on regional as weli as occupational 
^n^.hational manpower ^surveys. .These surveys are carried out by 
th^INCE Programming and Technical Services Division and by its^ 
tra/ning divisions, whfch include industrial, commercial, in-plant, 
and r^ral -sector s . . , - 



Definiti ons of Courses Offered by Traianing Insti t u t i o n s 

. ■ ] ~y \ ^ 

.Vbcat^ional training institutions offer courses , to %dult 

workers. with jio. previous knowledge of the job or occupation io^ 

whichUij^y/ propose to quali^T^'ar. to people wishing to upgrade^ their 

qbali^ications or rexdeive fur ther education . Also, nine 

institutions jLn Latin America have apprenticeship schemes for youth 

and anqther t\iree intend to start such programs in the near 

6 ^ 
future. The following standard terms *are \ised to refer to the 
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variojj^ types ^of copses and programs offered.''.^ ^ 

AppyentriCeship schemes for youth £^:om fourteen to eightee'h*«>- 
y^^^s of »age t)r^ide skill training through a mixed program of 
^theoretical , course^, and practical ^ work alu/fraining centres^'aTi3^ in 
plants over a perio'd of about three^ years . v Apprenticed join firms 
.cfr enterprises with a'spe'cial worlc contraGt known as an 
apprenticeship contract: Candidates for apprenticeship must 
normally have finishecf prim^lj^^sphooling. The courses require 
from 1,600 to 3 , 000 hours' of fegastruct^on spfead over eighteen to 
thinty-six months. Apprenticeship is generally considered/ a 
specialized vocational training course., ^ . 

/ Generally spealcing, voca'ti^al training courses ^re those 

intended for youth or adults with no prfor knowledge-^of a ^ob or 
occupation; and, training or further training, courses are thosQ 
meant for persons wishing to update or improve their skills in a 
job 'or occupation. - ' i f ' • 

. f Vocational training for adults refers to a systematic and 
ac(?^rei*ated training of limited , duration . it is primarily V 
intended Tor adults who are .quaZifded-. f ox^a skilled job. The 
courses are dijWded into blocks p5 apprbxiinately . 180 hours each. ' 
Sometimes the^ajre offere'd at night. 'Adylt vocational education 
is -gen^^rally reserved for adults who .wi^h to complement a general 
education or acquire particular skills. Adult vocational 

education supplements the systeifT which provides vocational 

7 ' - ■ 

training for the young. 

^ Basic skills courses are^ intended for participant^ whose 

knowledge and- skills, are insufficient as .a basis for subsequent 

* •* "... 
traipin^, .t^a^t ^i-s,^^cai3&s•es in^lite^aQy and t^sic arithmetic. 

f , . - Uj^jg^ courses ^aire intended fm: 'flSiividuals who "'are 

alrefidy wiaxfk'i^ig at t^^^ skilled level but wish to. prepare for 

positions; of greater responsibility. This kind of co^rse may 

improve a^nd u*pdate technical skills and thpeoreti^l knowledge. 

The deration of the cQ^ses .varies according to the background 

of participants'. ^ y'^ 

Courses 'of specialization are intended for individuals who 

are already working |t the skilled tg/eT but wish to specialize, 
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update, and consolidate their technical .skills and theoretical, 
knowledge in a specific area. 

Finally, there are courses for the instructors and '{^chers 
in vocational training institutions! ' Their primary purpose is to 
train people in modern and active methods of teaching and to 
update t^eir technical skills. There arealso courses to train 
supervisors to organize, direct, and' control workers involved in ' 
the production process. • ^ 

I 1 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF LATIN AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

Eleven out of ''^^^net^er^ vocation^^l^raining institutes in 
Latii> America are dependent on or attached to labour ministries, 
three of them tp educational ministr:fes (Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela), one to a ministry o-f economics (Chile), and another 
one to a ministry of industry (Reru)„ In the cases of Cuba, 
Jamaica, and- Trinidad and^ toba^o ^ there are training institutes 
dependent on other ministries or agencies. Table 3 shbws the 
situation fbr each, country . , ' ' 

In spite of their dependence or attachment, many of these 
institutions *are autonomous or decentralized bodies. In mosf 
cases they can act as independent legal entities, and have ti^ir 
own resources and direct vSeans of financing. / 

The Brazilian casj^^^s exceptional from the organizational 
standpoint;' both SENAI Jnd SENAC afe, directly managed by the 
employer^! federations bf industry and commerce, respectively. 

One of the importa^ features of vocatic^i^iT training 
institutions j^s the composition of ^ their managing board or council 
of Representatives. Membership generally includes both empl6yers^ 
and wo^rkers* representatives. Representatives from the ministries 
of 'labour x*and the ministries of educatiqn are also included. 
However, representatives of tfhe national planning agency 
participate in only seven of these institutions. Such liaison is 
important not only to co-ordinate national training programs v;ith 
national plans of development, but 'also to direct the action of 
national training' institutions to the solution of current regional 
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* Tatble 3; Structure of Vocatioofil Training Institutions 



Representatives on the 
/ Board 



Acronym 
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or 
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CONET 


Ministry of Education 
and Culture 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


'FOMO 


Ministry of Labour^ 






- 








>SENAI 


National Industrial 

Confederation 
" t • . • 


^ X 


' X 




X 




X 


SENA€ 


National Confederation ' * 
of Coltimerce ■ ^ 




X 




X 


X 


X 


PIPMO 
DNMO 


f Ministry of Ilia^bour . 
Ministry of Labdur >, 


* 


* 

X ' 


* • 
X 


* 

X . 


* 

V 
A 


*' 


SENA 


Miriistry of Labour 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


INA 


pepublic Presi^dency 














.INACAP ' 


CORFO/Ministry of' 
t Economics ^ , 


• 

. 1 

X 


X 




3J , 


X 


X 


.SECjAP / 


Ministr,y of Labour^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


.X 


DNA 


MitJlstry of Laboulr ' 


* 


* 




* < 


* 


* 


INTECAP 


^ Ministry of LabouA 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


INFOP ' 


Ministry of Labour 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


ARMO 


A government agency 


X 


X 








X 


INA 


Ministry of Labour^ 
















Ministry of Labour 
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X 




X 


X 


X 


SNPP 


Ministr^^ of Labo'iit 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


SENATI 


Ministry, of Industry 
& Tourism 


• X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


UTU ^ 


Ministry of Education 




X 








X 


INCE 


"Ministry of Education 


X 


X 




X 
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14 


14 


7 


13 


12 
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Source: 
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CaNTERFOR, Prospective Study 'on Vocational Traininq 


in 






Latin America and the Caribbean 


Countries , 


Vol, 









(Montevideo 1975) 
* No information available, 
1 It has no board. 



2 The governii|ent council elects members- 
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employment problems. ^ 

The financing o£/vocational training activities is^^hieved 
in most cases by a diregt tax or levy payable by firms and 
enterprises; it yaries from 0.5% to 2% of their payrolls. In 
Panama and Venezuela, workers also make a contribution. In a- 
number of countries, financing is^ provided within the national 
budget. Such is the case of Bolivia's FOMO , Chile's INACAP, and 
most training activities carried out In 'Argentina , Cuba, 
El Salvador, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Trinidad and Tobago, a^i Uruguay. 

P articipants in Vocational Training Programs » 

Latin American training institutions offer a wide range of 
courses, both at training centres and in plants, or 'hy means of 
mobile units. The number of trai>hees enlisting for courses has 
gradually incre**sed, as is shown in' Table 4, During the last 
decade a growth of over 500 per cent has occuri^d in the ^ 
enrolment of these ^institutions*. - ( 

The figures in Ta^bie 4 include the total number of trainees 
attending a wide range"' ofrcourses in the vocational training 
institutions of the regicJn; some of these courses are fon minors 
(apprenticeship schemes)/ others for youth, but most of them are 
for adults. K - 

Vocational! trairiing. institutions , have f ocussed^^l^tention 
mainly, on active adul.t workers, and to, a lesser exten€ on the 
unemployed or und'er'emgioy^ ' wishing to acquire new skills or 
^trades, They also lopj^^ter the draining of migrant worke;?^ 
and inhabitants of depj^ssed :>^rea/, btTt' most of the resources 
available for training are nbt gfilhg-^o, train underprivileged 
people. It seems .that' most of th'e workers trained by th^se 
programs are people with some level of educatiX^n and witlii 
relatively high skills who could function in the fwork fdrce with 
less difficulty than more underprivileged people, ^en wittiout** 
additional training. > 

-^ere is lack^^f information cohcen/ing this particular . 
aspect of the national manpower training progrcims. TJre few* ^ 
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Table 4: 'Participants in Vocational r Training Programs 



Country. 



Institution 1955 
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Argentina 
Bo.l ivia 
Brazil 



Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Chile 

Dominican 
Republic 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 
Jamaica 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
tan a ma 



Paraguay 
Peru 

Trinidad & 
Tobago 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Total 



CONElib/aS J» 



1960 



1965 



1970 



CONE' 
FOMO 



K 99,350 423, 556" 



SENAI 
SEN AC \ 
PIPMO 
DNMO 

SENA 

INA 



INACAP 



45,000" 
37 ,000 




CENDAP 
INTECAP 

INFOP - 



UTU 
INCE 



85,000" 
45,650 



11,674 



85 



127,284 
56,200 
34,844 

32,938 
123 

12,197 



148,^0^0" 
k 

272,540" 
98,500 
81,839 
67 ,665 

268,000 

4 ,147 

n . i . 

31 ,710 



1,350- 
3,250' 




1973L 



183,935' 

633 

•3T)8,649 
302,899 
204,967 
174,128 

311,623 

8, 002 

n . i . 

30,951 

860 

6,533 
3;966^ 



1,510^. 

■ ■ t 


5,408 


8,632 
359 




n . i .' 


7^^90 0 




n . i . 


^,10,800 






1,716 




1,972 


3,126 


> 




1,818 


5,311 


22,914 


21,120 




n . i . 


6,884 


19,300 26,900 


35,961 


36,t)98 


4lG,908^ 76,890 


87,925 


125,408 



274,967 497,630 1,132,755 1,761,007 

■ X 



1 CONET and UTU include vocational education. 

2 Estimatedk 

3 Approximate values. 

4 1972. 

5 viNCE: I960., 1961. 

•n.i. = no information available. 
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studies available related to this issue sh" 

these institutions Ij^e not beei^ directe€f to reach the most 
disadvantaged members of society. The study conducted by Jef f rey ^ 
M. Puryear in Colombia, for example, with respect to the 
recruitment to industrial apprenticeship by SENA, concludes that 
this 'particular program does not reach the most disadvantaged 
portion of those eligible ito enrol. Appar^ently , - the 
^characteristics associated with successfully completing the SENA 
apprenticeship program are similar^ to tho^e associated with 
acquiring any form of post-primary education. 

Proponents of non-formal and adult education often assert 
that such programs provide* educatfiona^ opportunities tp person^ 
who -might atherwise do without any^> education whatsoever.. In most 
underdeveloped countries only members of. tjfie ipiddle and Ripper 
classes enl:61 in the'^formal eduTrational System for more than- a few 
years. ' The poor must begin work at ^n earlier age. They lack 
the sophistication and^ self-conf icTetite necessary to enter and 
succeed in the formal educational system. They are disadvantaged 
by poor nutrition-^tnd less intellectual stimulatiq^. Their 
schools ai?e of a . poorer quality and they cannot afford better 
educational opportunities. It can be assumed that since the 
disadvantaged will continue in ,th>s pa&ern , they 'may be best 
served by non-formal and adult education terminal programs which 
will equip them with skills imfnediat^J^t^sqf ul in the labour 



market . 

/ The data -presented by Puryear concerning Colombia suggest 
th^t many SENA graduates were not interested in^a^^erminal 
training program. ^ One reason is that SENA recruits seem to come 
from backgrounds much like those 'of youth who attencl the regular 
secondary schpol_s rather than like those of youth who cannot 
afford secondary pducatibn. 

' The skme situation tends to happen with respect to adults. 
Although one cannot automatically assume that people from the 
cities are educated and those from the country are backward, it 
can be assumed that important' dif ferences occur in these- two 
settings in terms of levels of productivity and levels of 



education and traijiin.g. Nonetheless, most of the activi^es of 
the^manpower training programs in Latin America are conte^tka'ted 
on raising productivity through training in thd more developed 
economic areas. . ^ ^ T 

The same shortcoming's v/ith respect to th^.^^lat:iv^ly limited 
activities of these programs in the agricultur-al sector can i^e 
seen with respect to other les^, advanced economic secftors such as, 
tlie non-formal services. The. scarcity of training opportunities 
in the agricultural sector is sijnilar to that in other less 
developed sectors of the economy. , 

shown in Tabi^e 4, the growth of the number "of trainees 
has not been uni^orjn through6ut Latin America . In some c^ntries, 
especially those wijth the oldest vocational tfairving instlt\^tions , 
training ac/tivities 



have been ^tended to a certain portion/ of the 
labour force", but rbrely has more than 2%,,^^X^ participated in 
such courses. It may be. gath^ered f|:om TablBt^S J^that despite "the 
considerable effort and funds spent by the vocatibnar training 
,inst;itutes in the region, their impact is stil4,^egrig^ifij.^in many 
countries. By 1973, at the regional level^ participants in 
vocational ^training programs barely^ accounted for 2yf4% of .the 
tot.al labour force. ^ . 

Table 5 also shows that the supply of manpower training, as 
expected, is more abundant in the relatively industrialized 
countries of the region. In couiiLtr:^es such as Cftile and Mexico, 
where. thQ scope of ^these programs is still limited, the labour • 
market has been s'uppli'^ed by people trained in the vocational 
schools. In other co^in tries, su.ch as Argentina and Uruguay, 
vocational training i^ provided within the framework of the formal^ 
system of education through vocational schools. Here a compcfrison 
can be npade between tne development of the formal system of 
education and the need to establish non-formal vocational training 
programs. For instance, because high ^hools in the United States 
provided a -good deal^bf the skilled manpo\^r needed for industrial 
growth, it was not imperative to implement large-scale programs of 
apprenticeship, as was the case in some European coiintries, ^ 
particularly in Britain and German^ In' the case of Latin America, 
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Table 5: Training Activities Compared to Labour Force (li 


n3) y 












Country ' 


Institution 

. .. 


Total 
matriculation 
A • 


Labour 
force. 
B. 


- i 

A/B % 


Argentina 


CONET 


183,935* 


^ 9,461,000 


. 1 . 9'4 * 


Bolivia ( 
Brazil \ 

9 


FOMO 


633- 


1,9«8,000 


0.032 


SENA I ^ » 
SENAC 

/' 

PIPMO 
DNMO 


308,649 
302,8 99 
990,643 
204,967 
174,128 


32,541, 000 
( " . 
II 


0. 9| 

3. $4 
"0,63 
0.54 


Colombia 


SENA 


311,623 


6',ai2,000 


" *4.57 


Costa Rica ^ 


INA 


8,002 


574, 000 


1 . 3»9 


Cuba 


- 'v" 


* n . i . 


n . i . ; 




Chile 




O fl Q C 1 

J U , ^ D 1 


0 o Q Q r\r\ f\ 
. ^ fO <y<p , U U U « 


1.07* 


Ecuador 


SECAP 


6^533 


2,147,000 


0.3 0 


El Salvador 


MINLAB t 


3,966** 


_ 807,000 


0.49 


^ Guatemala 


INTECAP 


8\632 


* . 1,547,000 




Mexico 


ARMo- ;* 


10,800- 


13,014,000 


U • Uo 


Nicaragua 


INA " " 


1,716 


600,000 


0.28 


Panama 


MINLAB • ; ♦ 


3,126 


^ . 4^,000 


0.67 


Paraguay 


SNPP J 


1,818 
21,120 ^ 


756,000 • 


0.2^ 


Peru _ 


_ . SENATL 


3,273,000 


. 0.^4 


Trinidad & 
Tobago 




-6,884 


^78,000 


2.48 


^ -(Uruguay y 


UTU 


36,098* 


1,430,000 


^ 2.52 


v^en^^p^ela 

Total-^ 


INCE 

• 


125,408 


3,314,000 - 


3.78 




1,751,888 


81,930, 000 


2.14 



Sources: A: Table 3; B: COadro ComparaJplvo y Fichas pescriptivas 
de las Instituciones de Formac3-o^^ P^ofesional de America 
Latina . ' " ^ 



* Including \/ocational' education and vocational training, 
** 1972. ' ' 
'^n.i. = no information available. 
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the only countr ies4^hich have diversified and well-developed 
secondary schools a^e A^rgentina and Uruguay. Because Brazil did 
not have well-developed vocatioSUijL schools, accelerated programs 
of^ training were established there in the last three decades. 

Occupational Levels Served by Manpov/er Training Programs ^ 

' A 

Until recently^ vpcational training instifiJt^ons' hj^e 
catered mainly to unskilled, semi-skilled, and skij^ed Jbrkers, 
although some offer training coursybs fer intermediate level 
technical personnel, supervisor s v/and rpanagers. 

There is no regional sta tiitXca 1 series ava i lable coverj.ng a 
long period of^ vocational training programs in ^tin America. . The ^ 
Inter-American Research and Documentation Centre on Vocational 
Trailing, CipNTERFOR, bas issued' its Comparative Table and 
Descriptive ]b^ards of La t in-American 'voqat iona 1 Training 
In-st i tut ions' , since 1971, as an attejnpt to compile all pertinent 
information. Most of the statistical data of. this study relies 
on those publications^.' ^ 

Table 6 has been dev ised ufe ing data suppl ied by La t i n 
AriGrican vocational training institutions to CINTERFOR. It shows 
student enrolmeat by oqcupational levels. With the exception of 
UTU '(Urugua^y) and CONET (Argentina), which of f er ^pr imar i ly 
technical arfQ vocational education, all other institutions of the ^' 
region concerxt^te mainly on programs for workers. 

It ha s been imposs ible to prepa re a tab le shov;ing the 
economic sectors benefiting most from the activities of vocational 
training institutions in the region. Fev/ institutions supply 
statistical data about their courses according to an economic 

b 

classification of occupations. Most institutions cover all major 
sectors of their country's economy, but their past activity has 
n.a 1 n 1 y focusofl on the secondary sector and on industry in 
particular.^ More rocc^ntly, however, they have paid attention to 
the trainin^j of v/c^rkers: for aqriculture and livestock production, 
s^n c f these a o t 1 1' ; t i e s ur q o n t 1 y need to raise their levels of 
productivity. Consetjuent 1 y , one" of the major criticisms that can 
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Table 6:. Vocational Training m Latin America Occupational- Level 



•Kind of ' . 
Participants 



Workers ' 

Supervisors 

fechnicians 

* - 

Others* 
Total 



Number 


1971 

\ 


Number 


1972 


Number 


19\3' 






1 




1. J 


■ ' — «- 


1,027,680, 


87.84 


1,094 983 


0 J . ZD 


1 Tec T ri /■ 

1,355,306 


88.92 


183,234 

f 


9.25 


109,213 


8.90 


123,015 


8.08 


8,761 


0.75 


10,966 


. 0.89' 


12,904 


' 0.80 ■ 


25,267 


2.16 

J 

t 


11,722 


0.96 


33,618 


2.2]1__^ 


1,169,.972 

'J 


100.00 


1 1,226;884 


100.00 


I 

1,524,033 


yoo.oo 





tormacion.profesional de jjTie ricajjHm, 1Q79/iqt| jnV^'^ — 



Note: 



/ 



™ ^'It'y institutions ^have 

• .^T^. ■ : ^^'^''"'"^ l^^^l The table includes 

Participants belon|ing to fourteen Latin American vocational institutions! 

includes instructors, teachers, admnistrators, and management personnel of the'"'^ 
vocational training institutions themselves. 
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be addressed to theM^rograms is that they have concentrated ^ 
th^'ir efforts on developing skilled workers for modern industry 
instead of focusing the less developed and less productive 
sectors. , . v 

Sc. 

•^ Vocational Training, Employment, and Unemployment . 

Grooving unemployment is one pf the main subjects of concern 
to L^in American specialists in human resource usage. The ■•jjfle 
against unemployment should be declared a top priority objedW9S 
by the vocational training institutic^rw^ of the region. Although 
surveys conduct'^ in this field are gener"ally of " limited coverage/ 
most Latin American countries have some awareness of the 
employment situation. A few employment studies have covered 
unemployment and underemployment problem^ exhaustively. Some 
countries have had techiyic>&4--assistance from PREALC (ILO Regional 
Employment "Program for Eatin America) to carry out such studies. 

Data conqerning the„fate of unemployment ^by country shows 
the paradoxical existence of increasinglunemployme:nt trends in the 
more industrialized countries of Latin Jlmerica. One of the main 
rdH^Sns fox this is the utilization of unsuitable technologigal ^ , 
processes which require little, if any, additional manpower to 
increase product i)f7 ity . While this strategy can be ideal in an 
area lacking human resources, such is not the case in Latin 
"America. The general rate growth ^f the population of the' 
region is 2.9%,, but the rate at wTftlch additional job^have been, 
created -durin^he last decade has fluctuated aroJiGd In 5% . This 
huge lack of job opportunities has obvious implications for 
vocational training . institutions . <rhey cannot, in fact, create 
new jobs by providing training, but they can help to adapU^e 
labour, available to the particTilar requirements of the ^labour 
market. Also, they can, contr'ibute to the development of the 
skills of workers from less productive secto^ . Unf ortunately^ 
4^ational plans and employment surveys have not assigned training 
institutions a clear role in relation to unemployment problems. 

It iV-generally assumed^ that vocational training programs 



help to'^aWeviate un^mpl^oyment underemployment by retraining 

the unemployed for occOpations that are in greater demand and by 
offering further training courses 'that prevent «*the di sipissal of 
worker^ thorough the occurrence o^ technological change. But one 
/may ^ask whether this costly process benefits workers as much as it 
,j^es the entrepreneurs and owners of industry. It can be assumed 
that employers profit from an abundance of skilled labour, but not 
that workers profit as much from training opportunities and from 
improved employment opportunities that subsequently^ should be open 
to them. / 

Possible ways in which vocational ti^^aining institutions 
could batft le aga inst unemployment and underemployment are : by 
promoting workers? productivity; by training the unemployed; by 
si^pporting policies to adryjust the labour market; by promoting 
injiependent employment through -special training » 

Vocational Training; Supply and Demand ^ 

\ ^ • : - , 

The volume of training activities already provided by some 
'Latin American countries make it advisable to develop refined 
methods. and mechanisms to estimate future training needs. By 
1973, only five Latin American countries had reported to^ CINTERFOR 
that they fiad conducted surveys of the demand for training by 
economic sector , ^ Other countries possessed only limited 
information concerning the demand for training in the .secondary 
and/or tertiary sectors. 

Probably more important than demand for tr5^ning is the 

'extent to which national institutions in each country satisfy this' 
demand. A survey conducted .by CINTERFOR found that "coverage 
fluctuates from 0.3-1 per cent to 25 per cent for the pr^^ry ^ 
sector (agriculture and livestock, fisheries,* etc . ) » For the 
secondary sector (industry, <^onstr uction , etc.)' the proportion 
increases to 50 per cent, wnich shows clearly the preferential 
attent ion it receives. For the third sector (commer ce , service 
and miscellaneous) coverage goes from 1 .2 per cent to 50 'per 
cent . " r 



The extent to wYirch non-formal vocational ♦training" 
activities are 5ponsored by other ^jagenciis is generally not very 
well known in Latin Americar Existing fnfQjrmatipn seems' to. 
indicate that such activities are not 'pai-ticulat'ii^g^^nif icant , 
save, for th^ commerce' and services sector , where ' th^y appea_r to 
have grown quite noticeably in sbme countries. ' • > 

There are some surveys of the demand for training which 
contain general estimates of potential requirements, that is,' 
requireil>ents directly inferred from calculations based on current 
and projected economic trends. 

The demand can be grossly estimated by the yearly number of 
applicants to courses offered by national training institutions. 
This demand usually far exceeds the supply.*^ Such a situation is 
particularly ev.ident for courses aimed at the secondary sector of 
the economy, especially those intended for young, inexpi^ ienced 
workers . 

Formal Systems of Education and Manpower Training ^ 

•r 

As stated earlier, two of the twenty vocational training 
Institutions considered in this study form part of their 
I'espective countries' general educational system (CONET and UTU) . 
They are integrated with the formal system of education - and the 
courses offered to workers and adults are recognized in the 
general system of education of those countries. 

The relationship between formal and ^ion-formal education is 
ambiguous. Most vocat:^onal training irvstitutions in Latin 
America consider vocational training^ for adulti^a form of 
permanent, recurrent, or continuing education, occurring outside 
the formal system of education. ^ However, some instance^ of 
co-operation have occurred in the region. The following may be ^ 
noted : 

(a) Staff, premises, and equipment belonging to technical 
'schools of the general educational system arq used by some 
vocationaj, training institutions for evening courses. 

(b) The Brazilian SENAI and the Chilean INACAP offer 



■ post^condary courses and th\ ^Guatemalin INTECAP offers 
» iji termed iary ones. ^ j - 

(c) The Brazilian SENAC conducts occupati|onal courses at 
.comprehensive secondary schools createS* following the 1971 

Brazilian educational reform. Such courses are held in some' 
Brazilian states by agreement with the Ministl^ of E'diication. 

(d) Several institutions have teacher tfraining, courses 
intended for , technical education at the secondary level\ Such 
is .the cas^ with courses offered by INA in" co-operation with the 
Costa Rican National Univi^rsity; those offered by INACAP in 
agreement with the Chilean state Technical^ University and the 

/ Education Ministry; and supp^lementar y courses held by^^CAP 
for teachers from Ecuador ' s 'technical schools. 

'(e) The Venezuelian INCE and the I^eruvian SENATI have- 
integrated adult rttexacy courses a^s part of the*r basic skills 
courses. 

A brief picture of links between the formal and non-formal 
system of education 'and training in Latin America can be 
summarized as follows; 

(a) Complementary acti0^ in subject matter areas and skills 
not adequately covered by the formal system (integration into the 
formal educational ^ystem is not genera lly* expected ) . 

(b) Several vocational training institutions anticipate 
active collaboration in tr.aining teaci^ers for technical education 

(c) Three, institutions (pai?-ticularly In Brazil) are taking 
active part in occupational aspects of comprehensive secondary 
educatio.n. "it ^ 

(d) At the higher levels, several organizations envisage 
future action in training technicians through intensive programs. 
Traditionally, such prof essior^al s were trained in the vocational 
and technical schools and polyt^hnical institutes in Latin ' 

Am o r I c a . 

One p^ritical aspect of the relationship between formal and 
non-formal education is validation by the former of studies 
undertaken by a student in the latter. This point is impprtant 
because of the way qradu^tes of the non-formal educational system 

^ 1 
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"may have to face th.e labour market. If they* are discriminated 

'V 

aga-inst for not possessing the right credentials, then* the 
solution of providing non-formal education instead of regular 
edwcation is incomplete,. ^ 

In most cases the programs a^cjy Certificates awarded , by 
cat^ional training institutions havA full value in the labour 
markets This means that the graduation diploma or certificate is 
enough for the former trainee to hold Hobs 'requiring proof of 
qualif*icat ion . But this does_ not necessarily mean that the 
graduates of vocational training inst itut ions^ can pursue further ^ 
education in. the regular system of education - 
• It IS worth ment loning that recogtoit ion of tra^in ing credits 

by, the resp^tive ministries of educat ion^"4>c of greater importance 
for appren4:ices than for adults, since the farmer are intended for 
minors who might perhaps wish to join the genVral educational 
system l%ite^ in their lives. ^ 

In most L^t.in American cbuntr^k€s , secondary, education Jls. 
characterized by strict distincti^s between gener.al and 
vocational and technical educatL^^n^ it is virtually impossible to 
move from one to the other. S^ch ajsystem is incapable of 
supplying a labour force with|^ the level of mobility required by. 
modern industry, nor can it provide a basic education which 
guarantees access to future^ training . 

The average enrplment rate (in the fiflj^een- to 
nineteen-year-old age group)- fpr Latin Americia was 25% in 1965; 
this figure should reach about 56% by 1980. This .increased 
attendance will have to be accompanied by f u|^amental -structural 
changes in order for vocational training to become . an integral 
part of secondary education. The current unstiita'bility of 
vocationaf* education schools obliges government to take piecemeal/ 
emergency measures which are badly co~ordinated\fc^id^ frequently 



result in considerable waste. 



Also, in Latin America there is a marked absence of 
co-operation between senior secondary and higher education 
institutions and industry with respect to scientific and technical 
training. This lack stems largely f rom the region ' s too heavy 
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economic and cultural dependence on foreign technology, as well as 
industry's mistrust of the university system and a ladk of 
scientific and technical rese,arch. 

Everybody concerned, however, recognizes the value of 
practical training for students and other youth in training 
centres and- i^titutionfe; hence, periods of practical experience 
organized^f or them in industry have burgeoned and their pedagogical 
quality has^-Hjnproved . But few institutes conduct industry-based 
research o^^act as consultants to industry; on the whole, industry 
does no^^ecognize th^ cont(r ibut ion the institutes could m^e in 
this respect. Such 'co-operation between industry and the 
insyTEutes as exists is mainly at the . level of national cc^Uncils 
for(^science and technology. The result is^that most of the^ 
techKical and scientific re'wei^jj-ch of the region is never 
imp'^lemented . . ' x 

Taljkles 7(a) and 7(b) show the^-i^crea se in enrolment Wn- 
vocational training institutions com^r^^d with that in vocational 
and technical' schools of Latin Amer/can Countries during the last 
twenty year^. . ^ 

In 1^5 the ratio between enrolment i^ vocat ional training 
courses and in vocational education schools was 4:1. Since 
enrolment in training courses was low, the adJKunt of resourced 
devoted to training^institutes was low, but thiS: ^situation has 
changed rapidly during the last twenty years and ^fcn^day, even if 
enrolment is similar, the resources available for training 
activities is^grea^ter tha^ that available' to vocational <schools^ 

With the exc^^L^^ion of Argenti-na and Uruguay, where the 
development of training and vocational education has grown 
rapidly, it can be said that training enrolment has grown at a 
much f^ter^^rate than the enrolment for vocatipnal and technical 
scho</ls. Durisng the first decade considered i/i Table ,7 (a), 
enrc/lmerW in tr^ning coupes multiplied by ten, while enrolment 
in vocat iona 1 schools only doubled . During the 1 ast decAde , 
Tables TXa ) and 7(b), enrolment in training courses multiplied by 
fiye, while enrolment in vocational schools only multiplied by 
on^-third. 



Table 7(a): Evoldtion of Enrolment in Vocational Education and Training Courses in Latin 
America (1955-65) 



Country 



Training J 9 5 5 
institute Training' Voc. 



ed. 



— 

19^0 
Training Voc. ed. 



Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 



Colombia 
Costa Rica 

' Chile 
Dom. Rep. 

" Ecuador 

El Salvador 
\/Guateniala 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
,Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 

Total 



CONET 

FOMO 

SENAI 

SENAC 

PIPMO 

DNMO 

SENA 

INA 

INAGAP' 

SECAP 

MINLAB 

INTECAP 

INFOP 

ARMO 

INA 

IFARHU 
SNPP 
SENATI 
UTU 

INCE 



83,000 

m 

45,000 
37,000 



2 



3 



10,000 



175,000 




1 9 6 5 ' 
Training . • Voc^ ed. 



123,556 

127,284' 
56,200 
34,844 

32,938 
• 123 
12,197 



3 



1,51,0 



5,311 
26,900 
76,890 

497,630 



425,588 
•^0,023 
380,459 
380,459 
380,459 
380,459 
96,834 
7,485 
125,344 

40,588 
9,929 
6,794 
. 2,617 
236,159 
3,001 
21,044. 
> 1,703 
68,7r8 
26 /298 
93/, 120^ 

L5e5\704 



Sources: 1 For vocationa^l training participants: CINTERFOR, Prospectiy^' Study on 

Vocational Training in Latin America and the Caribbean Countries , Estudios 
y Monografias,^ Vol. I (1975) 13. ^ 

2 ^r vocational Education: UNESCO, Statistical Uarbooks 1965-73; and 
..Organization of American States, America en Cifd as, 1972 (Washington, DC 



1 
2 
3 

'\ 
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Situacion cultural; Educacion y otros 1973) 

CONET and UTU include vocational education and vocaJ^ional training. 
Estimated (by CINTERFOR) . ' , ' \ 

Approximative values estima^d by the author. 



Refers to 1956. 
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Table. 7(b): ^o|;tio„^of^_Enrol*e„t in Vocational Eduf ion and Training Courses in I.tin 



Country 



Argentina 
Bolivia 
' Brazil 

\ 
\ 

\ 

Colombia 
Co^ta Rica 
Chile 

Dom. Rep. ^ 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 



Training 
institute 



'19 7 0 
, Training Voc. ed. 



1 9 H 
Training .'Voc. ed. 



CONET 

Forfo 

■SENAI 

SENAC 

PIPMO 

DNMO ■ 

SENA 

INA 

INACAP 

SECAP 

MINLAB 

INTECAP 

INFOP 

ARJJO 

INA 

IFARHU 
SNPP 
SENATI 

UTU , 
INCE 



148,400 



272,540 
98,500 
81,839 
67,622 

268;opo 

4,147 
31,710 



1,350 
3,250 
5,408 



1,^72 

22, ^'l4 
35,961 
87,925 



Total 
f 

Sources: 



519,100 
10,452 
570,078 
570,078 
570,078 
570,078 
94,265 
5,989 
127,448 

55,659 
27,437 
15,810 
8,089 
255,700 
' 4,500 
27,310 
3,490 
112,747 
36,913 
160,353 



6 



6 



S 



6 



192 , 000 ^ 

■ ■ 660 
415,000 
396,000 
204,967 
174,128 
431,000 
9,000 
37,000 
860 
12,000 
3,966 
8,632 
4,000 
16,000 
1,50.0 
3,126 
3,700 
23,000 
38,000 
155,300 



370,700 
13,000 
602,000 
602,000 
602,000 
602,000 
335,000 
18, "000 
162,0 
6,6 



1 



69,000 



1 



26,400 
9,600, 

277M0 



5 



4 




1 




jUj^SS 'l, 778 , 540 2,032,385 



23,? 
2,8(t0" 
254, o4o 

, 163,000 

. , ■ 2, ho, 300 

For vocational training participants: CINTERFOR, Prospective Stucl orr 

y Monografias, Vol. I (1975) 13.'" ~ — v'^'^'^^ 

For vocational education: UNESCO, Statistical Yearboo ks 1965-73- aid 
organization of American/States, America en Cifr as, 1972 (Washmkol DC- 
bituacion cultural, Educacion y otros 1973). 

1 Approximative values estimated by the author. 

\ ' 2a9,d00 trained directly by SENAI; the rest were trained on the job. 

J Keters to 1972. f j ^0 

4 Refers to 1973.' 7 . 0 H 

ERiC'^ Refers to 1969-70. / f / ♦ 

™ Refers to 1971, data from USAID (Brazil) : fiiazil Education Sector. 
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Conclusions " 

• ■/ 'v '■ , ' ■ 

F/om the data gathered in Tatjjjp^7(a) and 7(b) it can he% 
concluded, that there is a .tendency to orient the preparation of 
Skilled labour and technicians through vocational training 
institutes which are independent of the formal system of education: 
This tendency corresponds to a new view of the tr^in'ing of skilled 
labour which started some ten ye^rs ago when Philip Foster showed 
the inadequacy- of vo^tational ana technical schools in promoting 

economic development, through the preparation of qualified manpower 

P 

for the labour market* 



■ / 
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ERIC 




/ , FINANCING PATTERNS OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
IN LATIN AMERICA ^> / *^ 

Before undertaking a detailed examination of the patte 
finance in Latin American vocational training, it would be Wi 
hay^*a look at tlje global patterns of finance that characteriz* 
ttje ."e(^i^ation "ihdVjstry" in t^tin ^mer ica . 5 V 

, Tiie^ precarious situation of public budgets'for edacatioh iri 
Various cc^untries of the region is not unique to education. Many 
of the social services in Latin America are partially dependent, on 
earmarked taxes a%d income from special sources granted by 
^ nat^on^i legislation (for example , lotter ies , taxes on- liquor^ / 
.(jiqparettes , and gambling). This trerjd derives from the 
multiplicity of .Special interests: exerting pressure for funds, ,and 
t^e' insufficiency o^ general revenues. Thus, .various inst itutirOTra 
a\d programs have tried to protect their sources of income by 

^ separat i^§^~"fe^em from the general^ revenues of the government. 

^ Earmarked ^ revenue^ will no doubt continue to be of importance to 
education in tl^e foreseeable future, but it is far frv^ desirable 
t hat * t h e i ^^^^^ ease;*, ^^The a^i^e-riifisi'on'. b^j^r ma r k e d 

' ..taxes IS cont:^£^y to 3«^uifd pr^inciples of public financing,"^ IKd 
makes national pJ^pnia^:^pos3i*feLe . ^Furthef ntore , the resulting 
complex tffx system lead^tc^j^gh administrative costs for 
^col-lection anqi di stribilfc-on'^and acts a^^a disincentive to economic 
g^-owth. Within the educational sector ^'itself , the capacity fo;r 
planning inevitably decreases whenever t\^e revenue of specific 

^ .programs and institutions decreases. , At the same time, the 
apparent security bf in|^o^e created 'by earmarked taxes for 




8( 



0 . 
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educational programs may became a stra it- jacket for programs 
deserving high priority, if their needs increase ^hi*le the source 
fff revenue remains sj:atic\ * . 

As noted above, several Latin American coun\r^ies have 



included in their Vax systems special taxes to benefit the , — ^ ^ 
development of education in general and the physical , - 
infrastructure of 'education in particular.^ They are established 
by^various diffojjent legal provisions, A few cases will i>e 
dis'cu^ed to illustrate the difficulty of modi fy ing . th^ existjing 



x^n wages for 
tH^amount of a 



sy'stei^' of .taxes for education.'^ . 

In Bolivia, f orNlnstance , th^re is a 
educa*tion ,'^^fxom 0.25% to 4%,'dep 

p^irticular wag^. Ala©, munyrSTparitiG^^reqVire Nany u^an 
development enterprise to trafvsf er ^Jre^^^i^d to ^he government 
for educational buildings. ^ 

Similarly, Chifle has a tax pf /ip^n wages &n^ ^al^i^s for 
the construction and equipment of ed^ational buildings, Xri- 
addition, there ark taxes on gambliitg (l%),>','-lotteries (2%)7 
casino ticketos (301), proper ty M 6 * 5% J , profits of irisurafnce 
companies (5%), ^d inheritance and/luxurV items (5%), . In •fad 
thej^-^are about /twenty- f ive laws concerning; different sources o 
revenue for education. \ ^ 

In the sajme'vein, Ecuador 'has establrrs^re^a ^a^^c'ial ta^ of 




In 



ne'vein, Ecuador 'has establnrsire^j^ sj^^ia 
about 20% on beer and cigarettes that benefits edArtfation. 
Mexico/ as well as various special laws for .the provision of 
funds for educational activities in each state, there is an 
additional tax of 1% of inqome tax. paid, for educational. purpose(fe . 
M.SO, as in Boli\fcxa , urban ^OM^lopers mfist transfer ,^ee land fc!>r 



'eduQational facilities to th^fetate. \ 



Accorc^ng to st^atistics published recently , by UNES'CO, by 
k1970 thM^umber^of pupils enroled at *the three., levels -of th^ 
educ^^l^^o^a 1 systems in the region was over 40 million, and 
total pdolic expejiditure ii^ (formal) education was 'about four ^.^ 
billion dollars (see Table ^ . . " 

Wi^th respect, to eirirQ«ment and expenditure on vocational 
training institutions of xhe r eg ion /■ tables 7 and 8 show, that, by 



Table 8: Financial Refpurces 0/ Selected Latin American Training jhsWu^ns 
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iCaiintry' Institi^ion' Financial source Local cuWy -Exchange a 'us dftllars ' . 
^ ^ gov.t. firms (thousafnds) ' r^te ^ ^ (thousahds) " ^ -^A 



Argentina' 
■ Bolivia 
Brail 1 



Colombia 
Costa' Rica 



or 



^Ctrile 

i ' Guatemala 

Honduras '* 

Mexico X 

' Nicaragua 

, Panama* 

Paraguay 

Peru' . .* 

I Uruguay 

'Venezuela* 
r 

Total 



CONET^ 

FOMO 

SENAI 
.SENAC 
, PIPMO 

DNMO 
. SENA 
'INA 

INACAP 

SECAP. 

INTECAP 

INFOP 

ARMO ^ 

INA, 

MIMLAB 

SNPP 

SENATI 

UTt]l 
_ INCE 

K'18 



X 
X 




X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



,6i. 
5.680,00^ 
563.0O0,0O\ 
145..000,00 ' 

k)oi;oo 

31134,00 
742.000,00 

000, 00'. 
9.577.000,0a 

,^.2 1^000,00 
',2. 000, 00 
'3. 500,, 00' 

■ 28.000,00 
8. 000^,00 



\ 



T-^ 

^ ^.40 
8. 00 
' «.00 
8.00 
, 8.00 
•31'.00 
' , 8.6^ 
4.800.00 
24. 9^ 
1.00^ 
'*2.00 
,50 
,00 



/12,.: 
» 7; 



75.000,00 
789,000,00 
r.7tQO.OOO;0'0 
229.001),0i0 



no information available 



' 85.462, 00^ 
v:27^,43. 
. 70'i 375, 00\ 
\ >0'.625, 00, 
^ 4.886,12, 
' 5.574,62\.' 
■23. 935, 4? 
2.441,86 . 
- l':995,20" 
-a. 683,36 
• 2.000,00 
" , 1.750,00 " 
' -2. 240, .00" 
' l.i42„86 



' 139.00 
>3a.70 
2!80l00 
' 4.30 



561>34 
(' / 2.038 ,76 
■^%A 6.0?1»40„ 
. ' 53. 255„80 

US $296,317,430 



Sourg^s; 'glNTERFORj Cuadro Compar^itW y Figjias De^criptivas de las Instituciones de ' 
1 Formac4tauPFofes-ional dg AmVgica Latina (iightevideo, Uruguay 1975); a-nd 
w?' Prospective gtud^on' Voc^tionar Tr^^H^ig^in Latin' America ^nd the.Canfcean " 



f 



'4 ^ Countrle^ Vol,, i, (Montevid^^, Urugua^: CJNTERFJ^ 1975). ' 



Iri Pan^'^ -and Venezuela worker s.,'Af so 'contribute k firta'neing'.. 



1 



CONET and Wu' include 'technitaf education. 
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1974, there were more than 2 million participants in different 
vocational training programs whose cost was almost 300 million 
dollars. As shown in Table 9, public expenditure in education 
represented an average of 17% Qf the national ' budgets in the ' 
regiori by 1969. This corrj^sponded to' about 3.7% of the GNP. 

It has been calcu^ted. by the Unftred Nation^^ that total 
expenditure in education in Latin America will exc<^d 11,00.0 
joaillion dollars by 1980 and that public expen(?i ture\n education 
^nd training will probably represent about 5.5% of thefcNP . 

Given the scar^iity of statistics on the , f inancingf of - 
education in Latin America ^ it is difficult ty calculatte^the exac 
amount of financial resources consuined by education, / however, _^ 
is possible to "^get '^me . drsaggregatedVdata concerning jexpendit^xes 
in vocational training activities. Su9h . data' include^^he^ 
proportion which various sources" of revenue contribute ta the' 
budget of vocational training i'ii^titutidi^s o£. the . regiop . _ / , 

Thf financing 6f vocational training activities in 'the ^ 
region is acHleved in most qases by a direct tax pr levy payable 
by irms and enterprises varyxr^ from 0.5% to 2% of their payroll. 
In Pahanja and Vejjiezuela, workers al^o maJce a' contribution (0.5% of", 
*their"'Wages, in thfe latter country). In the ckse of Chile's 
INACAP and Bolivia's FOMO, "their activities are financed .^through 
the national budget of th^^ nations. Most of tlje training 
acj^ivities carried ou't^in Argentina, Cuba, El Salvador, .Jamaica, 
..Nicaragua, Trinid^c| and Tobago, and Uruguay ' are al so financed' 
through the national'^ud^^^. I 

Table 8 shows .the sUiji total of resources used by 
institutions in 1974 , expressed in U.S.^ ddllars. Comparisons in 
such terms' are not strictly valid, owing to the differing costs of 
inputs of the'training process, but the table only^ims at 
sketching a general picture .which can be very^^^r^ful .to compare 
with resourced going to the vocational and technical schodls of 
the region . ^ . 

Table 10 provides da-ta on the sources of revenue of 
seventeen i^p^sti ti^tipns f rom sixteen La tin^erican^ eountr i^s from 
1970 to 19^4. The different sour(^s of revenue can be 'grouped 



Table 9:"* Latin America: ' Public Expenditure in Education 1960 
^ and'-1969 (in millions of US dollars) 



Cpun'try 


196 0 . 
Expend . 


% of 
publ ic 
budget 


« 0 1 


1969 
Expend. 


% of 
public 
budget 


% of 
GNP* 




:230 


.6 


13, 




0 A 


463. 


4^ 


15 




2 . 4 




2 


.4 


17 , 


. 9 






21 


. 3 


6.4 


Bol*ivia ^ 


5 


. 6 


19, 


•"3' . 




28. 


0 


26 




4.0 


Braz i 1 


274 




10, 




0 Q • 


1. 056. 


2 


12 




4 .' 2 


Colombia 


67 


. 3 


10, 




2. 2 


161. 


4 


19 


:;3 


-3. D 


Costa Rica 


20 




29, 


. 6 




54. 


3 


35, 


. 0 


"^6.7 


Chile 


170 




14, 


. 8 




282. 


6 


10 


. 6 


0 . J 


Edfuador 


24 


. 3 


12, 




3.9 


65. 


5 


25 


.0 


5.0 


El Salvadqr 


12 


.2 


18, 






25. 


8 


22 


.4 


3.7 


Guatemala 


13 




11, 


.9 


■1.6 


31\ 


9 


17 


. 5 


2.3 


Guayana 


4 


■■M 


12, 


.4 


3.1 v 


11: 




13 


.1 


4.8 


Haiti 


4 




14, 


. 4 


1.9 










1.4 


Hbnduras- ' 


8 


. 0 


16, 


, 6 


2.2 






19, 


. 5 


3.4 


Jamaica 


14 


. 3 


17, 


, 3 








V8, 




4.4 


Mexico . 


200 


:h 


21, 


, 3 


1.9 


788. 




:? 


2.9 


ti-icara'gua 


5 




15, 


,6 


1.5 


18. 




^22, 


. 6 


2.9 


Pdnama 


. 14 




21. 


2 


4.1 


45; 






. 6' 


5.7 


Paraguay 


. 4 




15, 


, 1 


1.4 


.11. 


6 


14, 


.7 


2.6 


Peru 


54 






,6 


3.1 


207. 


5 ' 


23, 


.4 


' 4.7 


Dominican 


9 




«: 


, 3 


1.5 


37. 


7 . 


16, 


.0 


3.3 


Republic 






















Trinidad & 


13, 


. 6 


14. 


4 


3.0 


27. 


6 


15, 


, 7 


3.6 


Tobago 


'.37 




















Uruguay 


.5^ 


\ 8. 




3.8 


74. 


0 


24, 




4.7 


Venezuela 


262 


.4 


22. 




4.3 


431. 


5 


20, 


:^ 


5.6 


Total 


1.454, 


. 8 


15, 


,0 


2.8- 


3.897^ 


1 ' 


' 16, 




3.7 


Source: Ur^gj 


gCO, Evolucion Reciente 


1 la 


Educacion en America 



,Lal|.na , Vol. II (Mexico: 



SepSetentas 1976) 93, 10*0. 



1.961^ 
1968, 



Only cJentral or federal expendrture. ^ 

This. percentage would be low^r.if the expenditures^ of 
provincial and municipa 1 gover niTrents . were considered 
within th6 .total public expenditure budget. 

Estimated figure. ' 

This i^ the per cent of total expend iture in education 
over the GNP. 



into 'three major categories: public sector, private sector, and 
external sector. Under public sector' I include the revenue from... 
national, , provincial, and municipal budgets. Apart from th^ 
,contr i'bUt ioti^ made by indiv'idua 1 enter pr i sos , the pr i vate sector 
includes revenues from worker^ or pupils and donations. The 
external sector includes revenue f-rom bilateral and multilatferal 
internat ic?na 1 co-operation. 

. Except in the cases of Brazil's. and p'eru ' s vocat ionaj. 
trainii^ig institutions', it seems that the pubJ^ic sector u^j^lly 
finances an important share of most Latin American training. The 
proportign varies from about 0% in Costa Rica to 100% in Panama. 
The-^dif f erence is generally obtained from the private sjsctor . 
According to available data,' only one -institution ^ 100% financed 
by commercial and indus-trial enterprrisefe , ' the BraziL's National. 
Servia^' for* Industrial Apprenticeship (S^NAI) . ' ■ 

The analysis in Table 10 of the sources^ of revenue of 
vocational training institutions makes it clear thai: the 
contribution of the external- sectary to the total budget is rather 
limited. Although some institutions have received important 
contributions for physical plants and equipment through bilateral 
international co-ope^^t ion , their current expenditures^^, are 
usually financed wi th -nat iona 1 re-sources. ^ ■ 

There are basically two devices for channelling funds to 
f inan^ vocat ional training programs in Lat in Amer iciaft' The first 
consists' of special ^axes est5ri:5l ished to fund th^se programs , 
such as Panama's JFARHU, Cost^' Rica's INA , *Venfe-^uela ' s INCE , 
Ecuador's SECAP , Colombia's SENA., .and Br az i 1 ' s SENAI (see Chapter 

^2 for details). The second, is direbt^state funding, pr;ovided by 
including the co^t of vocatioAal training- programs in the 
national budge^ 'This is the cage of Argentina's CONET ,. Chile ',s ' 
INACAP,, Uruguay ' s ' UTU ; and other institutions, • *' 

,;,^Bbth kj.nds of financial arrangements have advantages and 

■■disadvan^'^ges* that- should be pointf?^. opt . Th^ financing of 
vocational trainiag p9^gr4m's thr ougfr'^^er ia 1 taxes piay create 

^rigidity in the process o£ planning overall Economic and social 
deve-lopment , Financial autonomy 'reduces the pressure on these . 
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Tabl'e liO: Sources of Income of Latin American Training/ 
"Inst Itutiqns (1^0-4) 



■0^ 



ftitution 



From' public From private, From externals 







sechor 


sector 


CONET 


1970 . 


^ 66. 


69 


■ « 


26 j92 


% 


(Argentina) 


i91d 


'75. 


66 




21 


-87 






19 72 


77. 


91 




19 


.Q^ 


% 




1973 


62. 


94 




13- 


.64 


V 




1974 


85. 


16 




0 '^^ 


.09 


« 


FOMO 


1972 


39. 


68 


% 


• 2 


. 14 




^Bolivia) 


1973 


39. 


68 


« 


2 


. 14 






1974 


91. 


30 


% 


1 


.94 




SENAC 


1970 








160, 


.00 




(Brazil) . 


^ 1972 








98. 


.58 






1974 








- 99, 


.85 




SENAI 


1974 








100, 


.00 




SENA 


1970 


0. 


26 




93. 


. 34 




(Colombia) 


1971 


0. 


44 




99. 


. 56 






1972 


0. 


19 


« 


98. 


91 






1973 


0. 


63 


% 


8^. 


.49 






1^74 


1. 


06 


% 


98. 


94 


% 



sector 



Other 



6.39 % 
2.48 « 
2. 14 « 
3^2 « 
2.75 « 

58. 19 '% 
58.19 « 



1970 
1971 
972 
1973 
1974 . 

1970 
1^71 
1972 
1973 
1974 
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1972 
1973 
1974 

1972 
1973 
1974 

INFOP (Honduras) 1974 



INA 

(Gosta Rica) 



INACAP 
(Chile) 



SECAP 
(Ecuador) 



aNTECAP " 
(Guatemala ) 



92.80 
94. 01 

99. ei 

92. J6 
89.91 



ARMO 
(Mexico) 



1970 
' 1971 
1973 
1974 



92. ao % 

94.01 t 
99. 61 « 
92. 36 « 

89.91 « 

92.60 « 
27.74 t 
6.15 t 
11.54 « 

59.84 « 

28.92 « 
23.22 « 

10.60 « 

76. 43^ % 
91.95 « 
90.57 « 
88.04 « 



0 6 » 

fs « 



0.57 



0. 57 « 
3.03 « 

0.92 % . 



7.48 % 
1-7.31 « 



23:57 « 
3.8 4 K 



0.13% 



, 6. 76% 



1.42% 
0. 15% 



^41%' 

(1.90% 
'^1^.88% 

, 7.2a» 
5.99% 
0. 39% 



7h20% 
5.99% 

0. 39,% 

6.68% 

1.25% 
35.10% 
41.12% 



Of. 56% 

4.21% 
7. 37%' 
6. 38% 



INA (^icaragua) 


' 1974 


94.20 


% 








5, 


.80 


% 






IFARHU (Panama) 


1971 


100.00 


% 
















SNPP 


1973 






100, 


.po 


% 












(Paraguay) 


1974 






100, 


. 00 


% 












SENATI 


1970 






86, 


. 44 


% 


13 , 


.56 


% 






(Peru) 


1971* 






84, 


. 36 


% 


13, 


.87 


% 


1, 


.77% 




1972 






89. 


. 19 


% ' 


-8, 


.19 


% 


2. 


. 62% 




1973 






87, 


.06 


« 


9, 


.77 


% 


3, 


.17%' • 




1974 






100. 


Otf 














UTU 


1972 


96. 70 


% 








^ 1. 


.44 


% 


1 , 


,8 6% 


(Uruguay) 


-197 3 


89. 95 


% 














10. 


, 05%. 
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98. .48 


% 














1. 


, 52% 


INCE 


1970 


14. 43 


% 


80. 


■30 


% 








. 5. 


, 27% 


(Venezuela ) 


1971 


10. 47 


% 


89. 


53 


% 














1972 


A4 .84 


% 


81. 


71 


% 








3. 


,45% 




1973- A 


1*4.44, 


% 


81. 


54 


« 








4. 


, 02% 




1974 ^ 


13.79 


% 


82. 


10 










^ 4 , 


,11% • , 


Source Wbj Prepared by the 


a'lrthor 


on 


the basis oT 


data 


pul^li 


shed by 
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institutions to align' tAeir. priorities with those of national ' 
development plans. On the other hand, it probably easier for , 
ins.titution,s to adapt training to. the local needs' of the lalpour 
market when they enjoy a greater degree of financial autonomy . 

When the state fujftds training' systems directly through its 
national budget, it cran assign, specific responsibilities to the 
vocational training institutions*, ''thus facilitating 'the 
implementation of natit>nal deij^lopm^rit plans; ^wever , this 
procedure may entail a. compl icatfed- process- of n«gotiations'"'"- 
between "financial arid educational auiihor ities . ^ For instance, in 
the absence of a plan whiqlj clearly specifies a required' level of 
tral'ning, the-, actual resouriSfes commi^tfeed to tVairfing may depend** 



on the ^institutions ' skill in negotiating, or uporPl(^, goodwi 11 of 
autho^i tier's of the Department of. Firvance concerned. 

' The External Fi^na»Jicing of Education . ' ^ 

The^ number .and amount of international loans that L^titi 
America h^s r^ceiv&d during the last' decade for educational 

s significant. The InterAmer ican Development Bank and • 
the World BariK alone granted $428 , 174 ^f^- education to different . 
Latin American countries betweer^ ^^9^64 ^-^n(3 '1973 t ■ , IS one, considers 
loans from bilateral assistance for ediication' (parti,{2ft^r ly those^ 
gran^^ by the United States) a' figure close#to one b^illion 
dollars will be reached for education. during the decade. 

However, as has been* pointed dut by OECD experts,^ t^his* 
-practice involves s&veral firiat^isStl risks. To begin with, from ' 
'a'^\iblic finance standpoin't, the' expenditure of a loan means^ <the 
possibility that the public sector will increase the demand fo^'.^^ 
goods ard services irt the economy, and may generate inf latidnar/*v 
pressura if* the economy 'is already working at its fullest. 
SecondlyX the influx.of cur rency • may learf *to monetary inflation ^-^ 
if an appropriate monetary policy is not adopted^ The loan is ^ 
.normally received in ^dollars or' otheT relatively iiard currency-. ■ 
The central or ' national baqk converts it to national currerjcy 
according to existing legal provisions. The b-ank " s expans'^^n -of 
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the total amount of national currency may produce ihflationary 
pressures to which the economy cannot adapt,' 

Thirdly, t,he granting of special loans for education is 
sometimes conditional up^n the acquisition of educational hardware 
.which is produced only by the industrialized countries, * 
ri^rthermore, the acquisition of specific equipment may lead to a 
dependency upon replacement parts or compatible products. Finally, 
" the. in^troduction of new equipment may require resources from the 
natiopkl budget^ Thus, the^Economic Commission f or '^Latin- Amer ica 
has calculated that, the utilization, of foreign -Loans usually 

requires the appTication of at least an fequal amount of national 

6 ... ■ . ^'.^ ' ■ 
resources. > . 

Finally, and probablV'^mpsJi imjjortant, is the p'toblem of 

amortization and 'service ,6f the' debt. TJ^e Rational' government 

shoul^l^ be absolutely sut'e that the i'nvestfnent in ^d^cation will, 

. generate a-t least the return necessary to pa^ for the amortization 
and. interest of the^J^anj . Biit^si^ic;^ the gove^nmen* i^^^^s these 
newly generated reaiUurce^ only' through taxation, iV^s pqrssible 
that eveJTtual tax income' will ^be less thfen- the .'amount required to-- 
"repay th^' debt. ^"or example", le't us suppose that an i^n vestment 

- does generate. an iidditional nat^ional income of 20 million dollars 
per year. If the marginal ate 6f incom"^ tax is 15% or 20%, the 
government will ^ave an additional income of anly 3 or 4 million 
dollars- per year^ There?orp , at le^stj thirty year^ will ^e ^- 
required fdr total .ifepayment of fe^^e^ilom of about 100 milliop 
de^lla r 's 



Financing .Pattern'k of Education and Development Problems 

' " ^- • . "v 

'A't this point it seems , useful, to make a few general 
observations concgrriinq^ .the financing of education in ■ 
underdeveloped ^aVeas.^-.^'jf^e g^i>anCing of education in- any country 
involves 'dfec'^b.rts. toncerpin^, Jihe al^Q^^^ df s<jarce resources. 

. Given the gefl^a-i , underd^^ropmen't in Latin America^; these 



decisiorts beoome^eyep^ mor^ acai;^-. '-^ - - * 

First,^ i^ is-^difficult to reconcile the imperative ^oeed to 
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extend effective educational services to^new sectors of the 
population with the overall paucity of investment resources 
available. Education must l^e evaluated in the light of otber 
Objectives which compete for the' allocation of limited resources. 
The characteristic inadequacy of public sector budgets for 
Education and human resources training is simply one more 
manifestation of the chronic lapk of f^unds in underdeveloped 
countries, and is, therefore, part of a comprehensive structural- 
situation created by low levels of productiori^nc^hcome . 

In order to acce^lerate the -rate of development, and even to ' 
maintain. existing trends, Latin American , countries need to expand 
and maintain a ^ostly structure of education and vocational 
train^ing. This impl ies^creased financial investment.- 

Secondly ,^ it is doubtful whether enou«gfh funds can be 
allpcated to fulfil .aspirations in regard to the expansion of 
educational services, unless at the same time a major effort is ' 
made to improve the productivity of the educational system. 

Thirdly, because educational services are often 
inadequately adapted to development and tha requirements of the 
cour^^ies concerned, costs are unnecessarily high and results only 
marginally productive. 

F^Lnally, to the above-mentioned factors affecting 
"performance^' in the broadest sense must ba added low levels of 
organizational efficiency, which are reflected in the inefficient 
, utilization of the' human, financial, and technical resources. 

. There is also a scrips •^^jore specific considerations of 
the jprobaem of financing educatiSb, especially vocational 
education, that must be considogred. The first thing to note is 
that the cost of this education falls less and less upon those who 
receive it; "not only are appr^^-^Sf s f!ot Required to make any 
financial contribution, but thg^j^^enticeshi p laws almost 



everywhere oblige employer s tc^MJgf'wages or an allowance.^ 
Similarly, many^trade schools anpcourses offer free ^tuition ; 
enrolment fee^ are nominal in those covered by the prese-nt study, 
and do not make an important contribution to the t^udgets of 
vocational training institutions-* In addition^ subsistence grants 
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are paid t^o some^ youth eii^oled in training institutions as 
apprentices (this is the c^e of Peru's SENATI , for instance), 
and wage compensation is given to adults in retraining or 

jjjQl upgrading -courses. , 

In many countries, the only private schools . sti 11 run for 
profit are those offering clerical and secretarial' training ; 
these schools are mainly attended by young girls. Many - 
these schools receive government grants and therefore caA^eep 
registration fees reasonably low. 

- Depending on circumstances in different countries, ^the^ cost 
of vocational trailing is shared between private or serui-public ^ 
bodies and local authorities or the national government. Thus, 
while the cost of education offered by vocational schools is ^ 
borne by the national-^or provincial government ,, the cogt of 
vocational training is often shared with employers and workers 
througih special taxes on wages and other financial devices. 

Table 11 shows the sources *of financing of vocational 
training inst itutio^is , whether* by various levels of governi^ent = 
(public sector) or eiflployers' -associations or workers (private 
sector)^ A shifting of a larger part of the burden of ' 
vocatiorilfl training costs to the private sector can be nqted trr" > 
j/nost Latin Amei;'ican countries. M 
In all Latin American countries, th.e greater part of the 

- resources directly allocated to education comes from general publi'G 
revenues. To the .extent that education is perceived as ^ tool for 
incx)me redistribution and human resource development,- itArill 
become increaeinaly dependent on public revenue. In co/ntries 
where educat ic^ K^w^accpunts for 20% or more of public expenditures 

■ and or more of the GNP (see Talkie 9) , a significant improvement 
in financial support wilj- depend upon a combination of the 
following trends: (a-) ^n increase in the product per gapita^; ib) 

^ an increase in the share of the GNP captured by the public sector; 
(c)' a reduction , in tjre share of public expenditure devoted to 
armaments and other npn- development a 1 " purposes .The 
achievement of any one of all three trends presents enormous ^. 
di'fficulties in the La tin Amer ican ^context . '-j 
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2^ Table 11: Source* of Income of Vocational Training Institutions 
in Latin America by Economic Sector (1970-4) 



-Institution 
(Country) 



Year 



Public 
setitor 
% 



Private 
sector 



Secondary Tertiary 
% % 



IFARHU iPanama) 


19 71 


10 0, 


0 0 


0 . 


, 00 










f 

INA (Nicaragua) 


1974 


94. 


20 


0, 


,00 , 










FOMO (Bolivia) 


1974 


91. 


'30 


* 1, 


, 94 




- 






INACAP (Chile) 


1973 


92. 


36. 


3 , 


.82 

L 










ARMO ATieXlCOl 


1^7i4-^ 


o o 
oo . 


04 


4 , 


, 4 3 










lifTECAP 


1972 


59. 


84 


' 40, 


,16 


20, 


68 


19. 


48 


(Guatemala ) 


1973 


28, 


92 ' 


>i3. 


, 60 . 


25, 


,02 


38. 


58 




1974 


23. 


22 


5-9, 


, 47 * 


25, 


,02 


34. 


55 


c TIT* AO y 


1 Q "7 1 • ' 




c n 
DU 


/ , 


.40 


4 , 


, J / 




U J 


(Ecuador) s 




27. 


74 


71 < 


,01 


.32, 


,82 - 


" 38;. 


1^-' 7 




1 Q "7 O 


A 1 

4 1 . 






0 A 

. 0 4 


0 A 

j4 , 


c n 
, bU 


^ J . 


2. 4 




1974 


52. 


66 


47, 


. 34 


. 30. 


71 


16. 


63 


INFOP (Honduras) 


1974 


10. 


60 


88. 


.84 










INCE 


1970 


14. 


43' 


"88, 


, 11 


51, 


,47 . 


36. 


64 , 


(\^eneyuela) 


1971 


10. 


41 

c 


89, 


.53 


89, 


,53 






SENA 


1970 






93, 


. 31 


42, 


.10 




20 


(Colombia) 


1972 


^f. 


19 


98, 


,56 


46, 


, 36 , 


39. 


56 




1973 


0. 


63^ 


87, 


.85 


' '40, 


, 34 


47. 


51 




1974 


1. 


06 


98 , 


.94,^^ 


40. 


04 


48. 


47 


INA 


1970 


3. 


00 


97< 


► 00 


46, 


, 00 


51. 


00 


(Costa Rica) 


1971 


3. 

■C 


04 


97, 


,00 


^6, 


, 00 


51. 


00 


SEN AT I 


19'70 


T 




^98, 


. 29 


84, 


,47 


10. 


82 


(Peru) 


1971 






98. 


, 75 


84. 


. 38 


14. 


37 




1972 






100, 


,00' 


91, 


.81 . 


8. 


i9 




1973 






100, 


,.00' 


90, 


,23 


9. 
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1974 ^ 






100, 


, 00 


100, 


, 00 


i- 




SENAI (Brazil) 


1974 






100, 


, 0^0 ■ 


10 0, 


.00 






SENV^ (Brazil) 


1974 






100, 


, 00 






100. 

























Sol 



Note: 



Table prepared by the author on the basis of data 
published by CINTERFOR, Cuadro Comparative y Fichas . ^ 
Descr iptivas de las 'Instituciones 4^ ^ormacion Profesj^onal 
^ e n ;^erica -Latina (Montevideo , Uruguay , 1971-5) 70-4i 

Percentages ma^ be-Hmcompl^te because rftinor sources wer^ 
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Shortages and Suirpl-uses of Manpowfh: in Latin >America ^ 

The concepts of "shortage" and "sutplus" of manpower 
represent^arpecial characteristics in the Batin American context 
when compaured with their usagjs in developed countries. In Latin 
America there may be shortages and surpluses at the same time, 
dep^ding on the terms of reference tised. This contradiction 
makes it difficult to apply policies there which were originally 
conceived for developed countries. - ^ . 

There are several reasons why it is difficult to implement 
manpower training policies from developed countries in Latin 
America. First'of all, among the greatest' difficulties 
encourttered in planning the! preparation of human resources are^ 
those relating tp^the appraisal of current and potential demands 
of the economic system, and the translation .of those demands into 
educational needs. . > 

'With regard to the first question, there exists a ' 
distinction which must always be borne ifi mind; it is one thj-ng 
^:o estimate future employment needs on' the basis of an explicitly 
or implicitly accepted' model .of development, and quite another to 
.determine actual employment demand in a given econ6mic system for 
the present and for the immediate future. 

Also, the^e is the phenomenon pf- shortage and surplus points 
with respect to thevxelative independence of the educat*ional 
's^Mstems in Latin America vis-^-vis actual demand for skil!irS, an 
independence wiiich has relatively narrow limits. In fact,, there 
is little possibility of any change in' the distribution of ' 
training by occupations, social strata, and levels within the 
educational system unless a real change in emp^loyment ^ 
opportunities is accompanied by an appropriate change in the 
system of rewards, such as better salaries, promotions, upgrading, 
job security, and- better working conditions. 

•The second question, the translation of potential demand for 
labour into educat ional" programs , raises difficulties which are 
not insuperable but. which should be' mentioned in this context. 
Leaving aside th<|> purely methodorlogical aspects, which are not 



relevant to.^this discussion, |b w^ttld seem^ that thi s , transl^on 
is^ le^ complicated in d^velopj^6oun1:ries/than irj uaSerfleve^^oped 
^one^.';, Thef^3efims-. to be^ clc&er relationl^p 'betwe^ eduction 
' and ^employ^^Gfrit In the deveL.ope'd' countries bec^^ a ^oi?e»' pr^t ical " 
•view is ta,ken the* educational system ahd betcause there is a 
greater cor^lAion between 'edllcation and employment levels. In 
.,^f^ct., in some Lat in • American countries it is possible to find 

universitS^-trained managers unemployed, while the average level of 
education of actual m^negers corresponds to the genei^l b^ic 
education. ' -' ' • . - ^ ' 

A third rea^oji why it^ is. di f f iqiuj^. .tC^a;ke \hV d 
countries as ^mbdel in planning resoirrces ^i^^Latin America is that 
' whereas th^^^veToped countries the -pro jac^tsion of educatidn and 
employmefit trends calls for only minor adjustments, Latin American 
countries - althougOi they can make the same type of projections - 
need to ajter the trends themselves radically. 

Fourthly, suitable training for occupational roles can be 
.obtained in various ways, through different combinations of % 
training within and without the .fcirmai system of education, \^th'' 
the result that each La^tin American c|juntry wou.ld seem to ^0kn a- 
position to chbose between different alternatives in order to 
achieve the same or similar resCPlts. But present educational ' 
stock and comparative cost are the two factors that may most 
affect the choice. ^-^ - 

Finally, s6me shortages, in specific categories of skilled^ 
manpower are to be expected in any country, inasmuch -as the 
reverse would iMply the ex-'istence/of reserves which, in turn, 
wouTd mean the underutilization of trained humah resources. In 
the industrialized countV,ies, structural adjustments derivin^Jrom 
continuous technological and institutional changes prod^ice 
occupational friction and the' need for constant adjustment at all 
levels of professional and vo<;ational training. HOwever, such 
adjustments are facilitated in those countries by the existence.o| 
appropriate machinery for ar^ticipat/inq skilled manpower needs, by» ^ 
the' scope a-nd efficiency of the ed/ucational facilities provided 
inside and outside the formal system of • education , and, ab/)ve all, 

^ D> 
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th^ angulation's educatj^njl bacJcground . This^ si£uation* is 



^ery (iafferent in the undef deVeloped^ountries, where the shortage 
of skilled manpower is more widespread .and there are not the same 
means for overcoming it f)romptly. ^ ' 

Furthermore, in the underdeveloped countries professional- 
degrees and employment^ categories, are usually ambiguously defined 
and far from standardized. This leads to misinterpretation and 
limits the possibility of determining the real extent of the . 
shortage in cej^jt^ain categ.ories of personnel. ' It is also much more 
difficult to toauge the effects^ of the shortages of skilled 
manpower on existing economic activities of these countries. For 
instance, low productivity levels in. certain activities can be ^' 
measured in •quan1j||||K.ve terms , .but rtot the inef f i^fciency or poor 
quality of other ^^^loraic activities such as the so-called 
"non-formal" services sector, which occupy ^the bulk of people 
employed in thi| jtertiary sector of the ^ economies of Latin Aiq^erican 
countries . ' , ' • 

' Factors to be> ct)nsidered in the Implementation of a Vocational 

" - ~- 7° ' '' — — '■ ' — -^ ^ '^^ 'f 

Education Policy ^ . ' _ 

Vocational education, for youth and adults, as envisaged in 
this study, can be organized only as part of an overall policy 
embracing education, placement services, employment;, occupational 
patterns, and e\^en social and cultural trends. implementing such 
a policy involves important decisioiM^.n at least twO respects: 
the assigning of responsibilities ^^^B^e sharing of costs. 

The ^irst quest i]on is who wil^^lfc responsible for the 
provision of educat ional and ^placement services in a particular 
society? .Traditionally, a distinction has been made between 
public *'and*' private education, but to implement a policy we must be 
more specific. 'Within the public sector, we must distinguish. the 
level at wKich the operative agencies will be placed, that is, 
federal, provi'ncial, municipal, or others- Decisions concerning 
the responsibilities of the private sector probably are more 
difficult to speci'fy; **^hools may be run by privart^ enterprises. 




-parents, churches , 'worker s ' aesociations ,^olit^gal parties, or 
other private entities. ^ , ' .\ ' * " 

Secondly, decisions must be baken- concerning the financial 
responsibility of dif f erent-.group^ Vith respect to education. The 
basic question ie to decide frorft which ^sectors of the , comniun ifey 
revenues are to be ra'ised. Again there is a large variety of 
possibilities within the public and private sect^ors. These can be 
ej^ploited through the general' revenues of national budgets; by the 
application of special * taxes to benefit education, or by chargii^ 
the costs of education totally or partially to i%s ilsers or other 
groups also benefiting, sucJh as employer^ - 

The variety of metho(5s for providing and "financing education^ 
, in various countries indicates that rfo definitive statement can b'e 
made! about such methods, but that unique historical and political / 
factors in each country have given rise to present patterns. I 
'Nevertheless, it is possible to study some^of the major features 
^,Df situations in «^^7hich one subsector with^in the public or priv^t^ 
sector enjoys a situation of monopoly or quasi-monopoly in the 
provision and/^or financiri^ of education, ^ Some of these features 
have been presented in this chapter r* urif orti^ately an in-depth 
discussion o£ this topic is beyond the scope of this study. 

On the other hand, variations in local and sectpral|^mainly 
economic) ability to provide substantially equivalent educational 
services have long been recognized as \a justification for*'" <. 
spreading the burden of ^taxation for educat4on mpre equitably. 
This recognition of ' re^onsibility is evident, for inst^'Yice, in 
the establishment of large area taxing units and a wide pooling . , 
of maintenance costs in some countries. These mark attempts to 
equalize,, to some degree, the burden of support for what is ' - 
conceived to be the ^ cooizw^g^good . When this criteria of 
"equalization" is applied to vocational traiwing in Latin America, 
equalization also means redistribution of the financing and ' 
provision of training among the various sectorfe^of the national 
economy. As noted (Ln Table 11, the contribution of the primary 
sector, mainly agriculture, to the budget of vocational training 
. in-stitutions in Latin America is minimal. Hence*, this sector is 



receiving a higher proportion of training hoilrs than it'^is pa-y^irig 
•for. This policy, ther.efQre / corresponds to^he goal of 

increasing the o\^erall .productivity of agriculture, and other 

^ - " • ^ ' ^ ' ■ » \. ' 

underdeveloped industrial sectors, in ^order to prohiote globaJL ^ 

nat^-onal development. . ' 

At the present time, the, division of resporTfeil^ilit^^es with^ 

^spect to the provision ' and^ financing of vocational ' education and 

aining is based almost everywhere on the'l^al status, of the 

people who are being j»ducated. Therefore ; t^e.* responsibility ^or 

non-wafge earners lies with .the e'ducation authorities even i^ tHe^^ 

courses are, , essentially practical, whilfe on the other , hand ,^ the 

responsibility for wagfe earners normally lies with employers, and 

in some cases with their trade associati^Sfis or workers,*^ even if 

the . education is partly acacftmic. Thv;^/ apprentices' are ^eeirted to 

be wage earners whatever the .nature and amSunt of ^their^ 

remuneration, even if in *ext*reme cases it is purely a''t©ken. 

^ ' The result of this distinction is that tWo govefrnmen^: ". . 

departments are generally required to act, the mini'stlry ' - - 

responsible ,for education and the- one responsible for labour and 

jHtloyment. A special dif"ficu;Jty arises in. countries with a 

leaera 1 con§^? i tution whfere education is generally the ' 

responsibility of the states or provinces 'of the federation . In 

these countries, educational systems may ' vary -appreciably, from one 

part of the territory 'to another , while questions^, of development , ' 

*"^nd, therefore, o€ emp-loyment hav^*.te)" be .digalt ^^ith 9n a national 

basis and are studied at the ^^ederal level 'by /^e departments 

ire spjor\sible ror economics and raboijr . 

The dec/arNtments responsible for emplo> 

conf ined; theonselv^ to labour regulaticfn and wx)rkers'' "protection. 

These departments h^ve recently widened their outlook; in almost » 

every Latin Arnerican country they ar^ now responsible 'for the'. 

equilibrium of the labour market. ^ Their responsibilify - with 

regard to yocat ibna 1 ejJucat ion is 1 imi t^d by the educat iqn 

authorities. Thus, even if ^Lt theor*^tically d*ifficult to - 

di,sting;uish .between vocational education and vocational' tra^Btng, 

this 'distinction is often made in order ^to fifcilitate a division 




of responsibility between y^X^s au1:hipr ittes . I'H^the Latin 

American c6ntextj^^ iV has often-been argued that the saftief action 

of manpower needs does^ rtot seem to be the nraiiV/preoccupatibn-^'of ' ' 

those responsible for v:0rCational and genial educa-tion. ' ^nbe , 

' ' ' , ^ '■ ' « - • - --^ 
the reLsppnsi-b^ility fo^rymanpower. tr^inirrg should be* asSignf^G to' tne 

ministries of'labour, economizers, < or industry, or.^veri "eq the 

employers themseW^^ Thi'9''^nTetK'od' ma^ not,, h(^wever ^/^ply. 

everywhere becd:u3^ fthere'^are /countries such*^as Ktaeuatina- and' 

Uruguay where the image of tlfie ministj/ies of e'du'ca^ion'^'in terms oi 

their effectiveness in providing .^killed manpower^^to the -labour . 

' * • * ,^ ' " ■ ^ 

market is good enough tcp preclude the takeover Qf* manpSWe'r • • ** v 
training from the education authorities.. ^'i'^-} , ^-'rl- , 

Whatever the particular contej^t conditioning . these^ kinds, o-f 
decisions/ what is clear is^tiiat the effatts o'f vdtatiQfial ^ ^ 
authorities must be guided by a set of forecasts^ 'Here,- the first' 
element is to define the job requirements and- levei.^ 'a/* skill f qf 
each branch of activity, and sufficiently 'far '^in advance to ^ ^- 
enable adjustment of 'the education probess, - Thi's presupposes an 
adequate knowledge of the 'present patterns of empf!lj^^ent .aYid* an- 
assessment of probable trends. Job reg^ireme^ts thl^S^ detofmined 
must then be translated into educational programs*, which 'means 
defining the correspondence between skill and education and 
estimating the output of ^ exist ing or planned education facilities. 
Hence , closer institutional co-operation is essential among 'public 
authorities, educational authorities, and industry, • ) , ' 

The ' operational agencies which implement the vocational ' 
education policy may vary at different stages in the , educational 
process. Pre-vocat lonal education during compulsory schooling is 
normally the responsibility of the general schools, ^ Since th^ 
school-leaving age is being raised, even they are becoming 
establishments preparing young people for working life, 

Ba.sic voc^at ional training is given either outside or within 
f irms ,« depending on the country and the occupation",' With^-^'he - - 
expansion of education, apprenticeship "on the job" before- 
starting working life will probably gradually disappear, except 
perhaps in a very small number of traditional handicraft jobs. 
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indentured apprentices will probably be trained in centres 
separate from the production unit which are run by one or a group 
of commercial or industrial enterprises , or the state , 

As shown at the end of Chapter 2, the jiurtiber of participants 
in manpower training programs in Latirv America has reached about; 
the same number as that of pupils enroled in vocational ^chools^. 
But the target clientele they are supposed to serve is quite 
diff-erent. The" former is ^primarily concerned with wage earners 
and unemployed oeople. The total number of students enroled in 

,f ^ 6*> . . _^ 

vocational schopls is probably about, 2.6 million; about 28 0,6^0 
complete their studies annually. According to' estimates prepared 
by the United Natiojis Economic Commission for Latin America,*^ 
abo^t 250, 000 workers were being trained at vocational training 
institutions by 1966. These figures suggest that the enrolment 
in vocational schools doubled in ten years, while the number of 
participants in training, institutions jnultipli^d by ten. 

Maj^or Conclusions About the Peivelopment of Educational Systems ' 
in Latin America 

y ■ 

In the ea 1960s', diagnoses of education in Latin America 
commonly emphasized that the output of specialized skills needed 
for development was inadequate and that excessive numbers of 
people were holding posts for which they were aupposedly 

Q 

unqualified. It followed that rapid expansion of professional 
and technical education was called for in order to increase the 
levels of productivity of the economic system. Undoubtedly, 
shortages are st i 1 1 present in many spec ial f ields , particularly 
those for which the international market is so strong that the 
"brain ^rain" nullifies the contribution of .the educational 
systems, but for the.most part a different diagnosis now seems 
appropriate. Educational expansioji at the middle and higher 
levels has been linked with the upward mobility of the middle 
class and with the eventual opportunities 'for social, ascent 
offere'd by some professions and by general education as opposed 
to vocational' or. technical education. Educational requirements 
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for the better ' paid -and more prestigious jobs have been raise<^ 
continually as a means of restricting entry irrespective .Of the 
relevance of the qualifications required fpr the functions ' j ' 
perfopned. Almost everywhere, expansion at the middle level hjas , 
been aimed at preparation for university entry rather than at i 
technical/vocational specialization. In at least a few countries, 
overall output at the .middle and higher educational levels already 
markedL/^xceeds absorptive capacity in the appropriate 
occut>a(ti'ons , and present trends, in enrtDlment suggest that this , 
situation la bound to Spread withiji the* region; ^ ^ 

;v The consequences ojf the' present patterns of educational 
expansion include claims* on the public resources^ allocated to 
education that can hardly be* reconciled with the* need , indicated 
above, to* upgrade primary education. In f act , th^ increase of 
enrolments and the distribution of the budget for education among 
the thr^e major levels 'of education is contrary to rationally 
determined needs. Although Chile may^ be an extreme case in Latin 
America ,.j Table 12 shows'^ the evolution of these two factors there^ 
during recent years.- / o 

Table 12: Chile: Increase of Enrolment and Distribution of 
the Budget of the Ministry of Education by 
■ ' ^ Level Of-^Education (1965-72; in per cent) 



1965 1970 ^ 1972 

Enrolment Budget Enrolment "Budget Enrolment Budget 



Primary 
education 


79, 


75 


.40. 


10 


84 


27 


39, 


70 


80 


87 


32. 


80 


Secondary 
education 


17 


97 


20. 


30 


12 


4 8 


20 


20 


14 


58 


17. 


30 


Higher 
education 


2 


28 


26 


60 


3 


24 


28 


10 


4 


,55 


37. 


10 


Others* 






13 


00 






12 


00 






12. 


80 



Source: UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook , and Universidad de Chile, 
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Comparatively, the quality of .primary education is likely 
to be deteriorating if the^-school population at this level is 
receiving- a sma^ller proportion of the educational budget each year 
. Since higher education enrolment vanied from two % to k^ur % of 
the school population and, in Chi^e, received almost on^-half of 
the total public budget allocated to education, an imbalance- in 
^the distribution of that budget is' evident. Since the middle and 
upper cla'sses benefit primarily from higher education '.in Chile, 
>he lower class seems to be subsidizing them. 

A projection of rising costs and demand for admission to- 
education suggests that the educational crisis will become 
^increasingly serious during the second half of the 1970s, unless 
different priorities are adopted. Generally speaking, two 
strategies for educational reform can be envisaged: (1) a 
systematic equa 1 izat ion of e<iucational opportunities accompanied 
by de-emphasis on the schools and the formal educational ladder 
as an instrument of social mobili<ty and differentiation; and (2) . 
a sy>stematic subordination of educational content and output to 
the requirements of prevailing development. 

The last strategy implies limiting the expansion of most 
lines Qf higher and. secondary education which prepare students for 
university entrance, greater selectivity in admissions, expansion 
of technical-vocational education in accordance with demands for 
specialized manpower, and ^expansion of terminal primary" education 
for tjie majority, with content adapted to expected work experience 
and roles in society. However, sych a strategy would encounter 
powerful resistance^ since it clashes with the professed values of 
the groups whose expectations would be frustrated. ^ These groups 
in the middle as well as the lower classes aire much larger than 
those which stand to gain. Accordingly, it seems probable that 
the Internally contradictory growth of education will continue 
for some time in most countries , with ^uccessive, proposals for 
reform unable to mobilize coherent support, and with a series of 
•expedient measures relieving the most urgent pressures on 
resources. 

. ^ ■ ■ • loo 
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CONCLUSION 

This dtudy has f ocussed upmi^^ particular set of programs 
associated with non-formal education in Latin America, with 
particular attention given to the financial patterns of such 
programs. At least some of these vocational training programs are 
able to provide instructional services at? a quite low cost per 
student hour. . It has not been the intenti^ of this study to compare 
carefully the costs of non-formal and tformal educational programs. 
However, the study might be seen by son»e rea^ii'ers to reinforce a 
frequently-heard claim that non-formal ^^ucation is a cheaper 
substitute for formal education in developing human resources for 
underdeveloped countries. It^ may be use^j, , therefore , to close 
with a few coinifients on this possible conclusion from these data. 
The conclusion is questionable for at leaat- three reasons. 

First, it is sometimes argued thai: the formal educatiorfa]? 
system and its administration are ineffective and incapable of^ 
beihg radically reformed. Thus, it is argued, a substitute 
system should be developed. There is a high probability, however, 
that a massive subst rtute system wou Id be sub j ect to the same 
political and bureaucratic processes as the formal system and . ^ 
would settle into the same ossification. 

Secondly, non-formal education is not generally viewed as a 
real /'substitute" for the formal structure, but as a margiVial 
appendage. or supplement or substitute. It is possible that the 
non-formal alternatives are more effective in providing some 
services,^ but it does not necessarily hold true that non-formal^- 
education could provide all services effectively. Non-formal 
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means may be a good w*ay to produce specific skills in a p6puJ.ation 
already functionally litera^te, t^ut this does not imply that all 
educational needs are better fulfilled by non-formal education. 
Formal, traditional education is designed, if for nothing else, to 
maxirmize th^ economids/of scale. Curricula are standard, 
teachers' training is uniform, texts and syllabi are normally used 
nation-wide, pupils are kept within some ranges of standardization 
by age-specific requirements and entrance exams at various levels. 
This can be overdone, but the fact is that ,the traditional 
pa.tterns,^dv^ywher'e are partly the result of a search, for 
•efficiency, especially in terms ^f costs per pupil. The existence 
of poor programs, rigidity, and other problems does not negate the 
potential gaiotf^'o^ size and uniformity. ^Non-formal education has 
beeo: character izecJ by dynamic, flexible ,• and unique programs 
stressing innovatron and reform. Desirable as these 
characteristics may be, th6y tend to be those of relatively small/' 
special-purpose programs -building on the bases al]?eady established 
by the ti^ditional system. This does ngt imply that ^formal , 
education'- is efficient br non-formal education inefficient. But 
it does argue that non-formal education which is a supplement to 
the formal structure is a different activity from what it would be 
were it assigned all the tasks of the formal system. , 

Thijrdly, the notipn that t^raditional formal, education ought 
to be substituted for ;ion-formal education embodies a narrow 
point of view. Its principal def:ect is to. overlook the social 
rt^turns related to participatory democracy atui-^the necessary role 
education must play in providing the basis of democracy: The ^ 
spirit of the nation as a community, the seps^ of belonging, the 
no'tion of commonality of history and of destiny, and the 
competence necessary to participate in social decisions are 
.perhaps the most valuable producrts of the schools (however badly 
they* do their jo^s! . These are impossible to value and measure, 
but this^ does not deny*their existegnce nor sugg«.st ignoring- them. 
Tru-ly alternative educational devices, if they are to be 
substitutes , oiight to seek ways of satisf yij>^ these values as * 
well as the more easily treated ones usually associated with 
•non-formal educational programs.^ * 
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